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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The State of the Union 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS (EXCERPTS) ' 


Members of the 86th Congress and friends: 
First, I should like to assure the delegation 
from our newest State, Alaska, of my satisfaction 
that it now begins its participation with all of 
you in the work of the Congress for the benefit 
of the United States. 

And may I voice the hope that before my term 
of office is ended, I may have the opportunity 
and the great satisfaction of seeing the 50th star 
on our national flag. 

Now, Members of Congress, this is the moment 
when Congress and the Executive annually be- 
gin their cooperative work to build a better 
America. 

One basic purpose unites us: To promote 
strength and security, side by side with liberty 
and opportunity. 


As we meet today, in the 170th year of the 
Republic, our Nation must continue to provide— 
as indeed all other free governments have had 
to do throughout time—a satisfactory answer to 
a question as old as history. It is: Can Govern- 
ment based upon liberty and the God-given rights 
of man, permanently endure when ceaselessly 
challenged by a dictatorship, hostile to our mode 
of life, and controlling an economic and military 
strength of great and growing power? 

For us the answer has always been found, and 
is still found in the devotion, the vision, the 
courage and the fortitude of our people. 

Moreover, we face this challenge not as a single 


Delivered on Jan. 9 (White House press release, re- 
vised as delivered) ; H. Doc. 1, 86th Cong., 1st sess. 
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powerful nation, but as one that has in recent 
decades reached a position of recognized leader- 
ship in the free world. 

We have arrived at this position of leadership 
in an era of remarkable productivity and growth. 
It is also a time when man’s power of mass de- 
struction has reached fearful proportions. 

Possession of such capabilities helps create 
world suspicion and tension. We, on our part, 
know that we seek only a just peace for all, with 
aggressive designs against no one. Yet we realize 
that there is uneasiness in the world because of 
a belief on the part of peoples that through arro- 
gance, miscalculation or fear of attack, cata- 
strophic war could be launched. Keeping the 
peace in today’s world more than ever calls for the 
utmost in the Nation’s resolution, wisdom, steadi- 
ness and unremitting effort. 

We cannot build peace through desire alone. 
Moreover, we have learned the bitter lesson that 
international agreements, historically considered 
by us as sacred, are regarded in Communist doc- 
trine and in practice to be mere scraps of paper. 
The most recent proof of their disdain of inter- 
national obligations, solemnly undertaken, is their 
announced intention to abandon their responsi- 
bilities respecting Berlin.? 

As a consequence of these actions, we can have 
no confidence in any treaty to which Communists 
are a party except where such a treaty provides 
within itself for self-enforcing mechanisms. In- 


* For an exchange of correspondence between the United 
States and the Soviet Union on the subject of Berlin, see 
BuLLetTIn of Jan. 19, 1959, p. 79. 
deed, the demonstrated disregard of the Commu- 
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, hists of their own pledges is one of the greatest 
obstacles to world success in substituting the rule 
of law for rule by force. 

Yet step by step we must strengthen the insti- 
tutions of peace—a peace that rests upon justice— 
a peace that depends upon a deep knowledge and 
clear understanding by all peoples—including our 
own—of the causes and consequences of possible 
failure in this great purpose. 


I. 


To achieve this peace we seek to prevent war at 
any place and in any dimension. If, despite our 
best efforts, a local dispute should flare into armed 
hostilities, the next problem would be to keep the 
conflict from spreading, and so compromising 
freedom. In support of these objectives we main- 
tain forces of great power and flexibility. 

Our formidable air striking forces are a power- 
ful deterrent to general war. Large and growing 
portions of these units can depart from their bases 
in a matter of minutes. 

Similar forces are included in our naval fleets. 

Ground and other tactical formations can move 
with swiftness and precision, when requested by 
friendly and responsible governments, to help curb 
threatened aggression. The stabilizing influence 
of this capacity has been dramatically demon- 
strated more than once over the past year. 

Our military and related scientific progress has 
been highly gratifying. 

Great strides have been made in the develop- 
ment of ballistic missiles. Intermediate range 
missiles are now being deployed in operational 
units. The Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile 
program has been marked by rapid development 
as evidenced by recent successful tests. Missile 
training units have been established and launch- 
ing sites are far along in construction. 

New aircraft that fly at twice the speed of 
sound are entering our squadrons. 

We have successfully placed five satellites in 
orbit, which have gathered information of scien- 
tific importance never before available. Our latest 
satellite illustrates our steady advance in rocketry 
and foreshadows new developments in worldwide 
communications. 

Warning systems constantly improve. 

Our atomic submarines have shattered endur- 
ance records and made historic voyages under the 
North Polar Sea. 
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A major segment of our national scientific and 
engineering community is working intensively to 
achieve new and greater developments. But we 
must remember, advance in military technology 
requires adequate financing, of course. But even 
more, it requires talent and time. 

Now, all this I give only as a matter of his- 
tory; as a record of our progress in space and 
ballistic missile fields in no more than 4 years of 
intensive effort. At the same time we clearly rec- 
ognize that some of the recent Soviet accomplish- 
ments in this particular technology are indeed 
brilliant. 


Our own vast strength is only a part of that 
required for dependable security. Because of this 
we have joined with nearly 50 other nations in 
collective security arrangements. In these com- 
mon undertakings each nation is expected to con- 
tribute what it can in sharing the heavy load. 
Each supplies part of a strategic deployment to 
protect the forward boundaries of freedom. 

Constantly we seek new ways to make more 
effective our contribution to this system of col- 
lective security. Recently I have asked a com- 
mittee of eminent Americans of both parties to 
reappraise our military assistance programs and 
the relative emphasis which should be placed on 
military and economic aid. 

I am hopeful that preliminary recommenda- 
tions of this committee will be available in time 
to assist in shaping the mutual security pro- 
gram for the coming fiscal year. 

Any survey of the free world’s defense struc- 
ture cannot fail to impart a feeling of regret that 
so much of our effort and resources must be de- 
voted to armaments. At Geneva and elsewhere 
we continue to seek technical and other agree- 
ments that may help to open up, with some prom- 
ise, the issues of international disarmament. 
America will never give up the hope that eventu- 
ally all nations can, with mutual confidence, dras- 
tically reduce these nonproductive expenditures. 


III. 

I take up next certain aspects of our interna- 
tional situation and our progress in strengthening 
it. 

* Tbid., Dec. 15, 1958, p. 954. 
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America’s security can be assured only within 
a world community of strong, stable, independent 
nations, in which the concepts of freedom, justice, 
and human dignity can flourish. 

There can be no such thing as “Fortress Amer- 
ica.” If ever we were reduced to the isolation 
implied by that term, we would occupy a prison, 
not a fortress. The question whether we can af- 
ford to help other nations that want to defend 
their freedom but cannot fully do so from their 
own means, has only one answer: We can and we 
must; we have been doing so since 1947. 

Our foreign policy has long been dedicated to 
building a permanent and just peace. 

During the past 6 years our free-world security 
arrangements have been bolstered and the bonds 
of freedom more closely knit. Our friends in 
Western Europe are experiencing new internal 
vitality, and are increasingly more able to resist 
external threats. 

Over the years the world has come to under- 
stand clearly that it is our firm policy not to coun- 
tenance aggression. In Lebanon, Taiwan, and 
Berlin our stand has been clear, right, and ex- 
pressive of the determined will of a united people. 

Acting with other free nations we have the 
solemn obligation to defend the people of free 
Berlin against any effort to destroy their freedom. 
In the meantime we shall constantly seek mean- 
ingful agreements to settle this and other prob- 
lems, knowing full well that not only the integ- 
rity of a single city but the hope of all free 
peoples is at stake. 

We need, likewise, to continue helping to build 
the economic base so essential to the free world’s 
stability and strength. 

The International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank have both fully proven their worth 
as instruments of international financial coopera- 
tion. Their Executive Directors have recom- 
mended an increase in each member’s subscription. 
I am requesting the Congress for immediate ap- 
proval of our share of these increases. 

We are now negotiating with representatives 
of the 20 Latin American Republics for the crea- 
tion of an inter-American financial institution. 
Its purpose would be to join all the American 
Republics in a common institution which would 
promote and finance development in Latin Amer- 
ica. One great result of this would be to make 
more effective the use of capital from the World 
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Bank, the Export-Import Bank, and private 
sources. 

Private enterprise continues to make major con- 
tributions to economic development in all parts of 
the world. But we have not yet marshaled the 
full potential of American business for this task, 
particularly in countries which have recently at- 
tained their independence. I shall present to this 
Congress a program designed to encourage 
greater participation by private enterprise in eco- 
nomic development abroad. 

Further, all of us know that to advance the 
cause of freedom we must do much more than 
help build sound economies. The spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and physical strength of people through- 
out the world will in the last analysis determine 
their willingness and their ability to resist com- 
munism. 

To give a single illustration of our many efforts 
in these fields: We have been a participant in the 
effort that has been made over the past few years 
against one of the great scourges of mankind— 
disease. Through the mutual security program 
public health officials are being trained by Ameri- 
can universities to serve in less developed coun- 
tries. We are engaged in intensive malaria 
eradication projects in many parts of the world. 
In this work, America’s major successes in our 
own country prove the feasibility of success 
every where. 

By these and other means we shall continue 
and expand our campaign against the afflictions 
that now bring needless suffering and death to so 
many of the world’s people. We wish to be part 
of a great shared effort toward the triumph of 
health. 

IV. 


Finally, by moving steadily toward the goal of 
greater freedom under law, for our own people, 
we shall be the better prepared to work for the 
cause of freedom under law throughout the world. 

All peoples are sorely tired of the fear, and 


the destruction, and the waste of war. As never 
before, the world knows the human and material 
costs of war and seeks to replace force with a 
genuine rule of law among nations. 

It is my purpose to intensify efforts during the 
coming 2 years in seeking ways to supplement the 
procedures of the United Nations and other bodies 
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with similar objectives, to the end that the rule 
of law may replace the rule of force in the affairs 
of nations. Measures toward this end will be 
proposed later, including a reexamination of our 
own relation to the International Court of Justice. 

And lastly, let us remind ourselves that Marx- 
ist scripture is not new; this is not the gospel of 
the future. Its basic objective is dictatorship, old 
as history. What is new is the shining prospect 
that man can build a world where all can live in 
dignity. ) 

We seek victory—not over any nation or peo- 
ple—but over the ancient enemies of us all ; victory 
over ignorance, poverty, disease, and human deg- 
radation wherever they may be found. 

We march in the noblest of causes—human 
freedom. 

If we make ourselves worthy of America’s ideals, 
if we do not forget that our Nation was founded 
on the premise that all men are creatures of God’s 
making, the world will come to know that it is 
free men who carry forward the true promise of 
human progress and dignity. 


Dwieut D. EisENHOWER 
Tue Wurre Hovss, 
January 9, 1959 


Committee Advises on Difficulty 
of Detecting Underground Tests 


White House press release dated January 5 


The following statement on the detection and 
identification of underground nuclear tests has 
been prepared by the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee and has received the concurrence of 
the Department of State, the Department of De- 
fense, and the Atomic Energy Commission. It 
is based on conclusions reached by a panel of 
seismologists appointed on the recommendation 
of the chairman of the President’s Science Advi- 
sory Committee. 


Since the Geneva Conference of Experts last 
summer,’ United States seismologists on behalf 
of the Government have continued to study all 
available data on the problem of detecting and 
identifying underground explosions, including 

*For a statement by James B. Fisk, chairman of the 
Western panel of experts, a communique, and text of the 
report, see BULLETIN of Sept. 22, 1958, p. 452. 
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new data obtained from the underground tests 
conducted in Nevada this past October. These 
studies and new data indicate that it is more dif- 
ficult to identify underground explosions than had 
previously been believed. ; 

The Geneva Conference of Experts last sum- 
mer concluded that, although it is not possible to 
identify an underground explosion by seismic 
means alone, it is possible to identify a large frac- 
tion of seismic events as natural earthquakes 
when the direction of first motion of the seismic 
signal is observed at several, appropriately located 
stations. This procedure reduces the number of 
seismic events which would be unidentified and 
could, therefore, be suspected of being under- 
ground tests. Analysis of all available seismic 
data on underground tests, including the data new 
since last summer, has shown that this method of 
distinguishing earthquakes from explosions is less 
effective than had been estimated by the Geneva 
Conference of Experts. These analyses and new 
data also indicate that the seismic signals pro- 
duced by explosions are smaller than had been 
anticipated and that there are consequently about 
twice as many natural earthquakes equivalent to 
an underground explosion of a given yield as 
had been estimated by the Geneva Conference of 
Experts. 

These two factors mean that there will be a 
substantial increase in the number of earthquakes 
that cannot be distinguished from underground 
nuclear explosions by seismic means alone. For 
example, the total number of unidentified seismic 
events with energy equivalents larger than 5 kilo- 
tons may be increased ten times or more over the 
number previously estimated for the system rec- 
ommended by the Geneva Conference of Experts. 

The effect of this new analysis and data on the 
capabilities of the system recommended by the 
Geneva Conference of Experts as well as modifi- 
cations of that system which could restore its 
originally estimated capability against under- 
ground tests are at present under study by United 
States scientists. 

The Department of State advises us that the 
results of this continuing analysis have been com- 
municated to the United Kingdom and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics delegations at the 
present Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance 
of Nuclear Weapons Tests, and that the United 
States delegation will be prepared to discuss this 
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information with experts of the other delegations. 
This will assure that all the parties at the present 
Geneva Conference have available the best scien- 


tific information and analysis in their consider- 
ation of the problem of detecting and identifying 
underground tests. 


New Levels of Inter-American Cooperation 


by Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


1958 may prove to be one of the most decisive 
years in the history of U.S. relations with the 
other American Republics and in inter-American 
relations as a whole. Thus it seems entirely 
fitting that we seize this year-end opportunity to 
analyze some of the events which have occurred 
and the reasons why. 

One might be tempted just to concentrate on 
the severe economic problems which have beset 
the hemisphere. No country has been spared. A 
slowdown in demand for some of the basic prod- 
ucts produced in the Americas started in late 
1956, was felt throughout 1957, and left a marked 
impact on export prices and hence foreign-ex- 
change earnings throughout this year. Produc- 
tion of other basic products, such as coffee, ex- 
panded far in excess of demand. These develop- 
ments, especially for countries which depend 
primarily on one commodity for their foreign- 
exchange requirements, as does most of Latin 
America, and the continuing problem of internal 
inflation in many of the countries have been par- 
ticularly critical. Population growth, education, 
and more rapid communications are stimulating 
more than ever the desires of the Latin American 
peoples for improved standards of living. They 
want to provide more for themselves from their 
own earnings, and they are seeking more from 
their governments. 

However, there are some bright spots in the 
economic sector. Sound fiscal management has 
helped a number of the American Republics to 
emerge from this economic downturn without 


1 Address made before the American Association of Law 
Schools at Chicago, Ill., on Dec. 29 (press release 775). 
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serious damage. In other cases, even where re- 
serves have largely been exhausted, the stabiliza- 
tion efforts made by the governments have pre- 
vented what otherwise might have been runaway 
inflation. In this respect I should pay tribute to 
the outstanding work of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and its highly skilled, dedicated per- 
sonnel for the vital role played in those countries 
of the area which have sought the fund’s counsel. 

Another bright spot in 1958 has been the 
sharply increased public attention focused on the 
Americas. Even though the tendency still is to 
feature only the sensational news, there has been 
a marked increase in serious and continuing press 
news, radio, and television coverage of Latin 
American developments, as well as thoughtful 
analysis of the problems in the area. We antic- 
ipate that the public information media will con- 
tinue to give broad coverage to our closest neigh- 
bors and longtime friends, with whom we have 
so much in common—historically, economically, 
culturally, politically, and spiritually. 

We can also be encouraged by the notable 
strengthening of democratic institutions in most 
of the countries of the Americas. Different pat- 
terns are emerging in different countries, as will 
inevitably be the case when the people are given 
a free choice, but the progress toward democracy 
is unmistakable. This is, of course, a continuing 
process of growth and development. Freely 
chosen democratic governments result from the 
unselfish efforts of countless individuals who to- 
gether mold a country along the lines they want. 

It is in the political area where the record of 
1958 takes on luster if one can really separate the 
political from the economic problems. We have 
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seen the inauguration of President Frondizi in 
Argentina, President Lleras Camargo in Colom- 
bia, and the election of Dr. Rémulo Betancourt to 
the Presidency in Venezuela. It has been espe- 
cially heartening to observe that the people of 
these countries have had the opportunity freely 
to choose. Years of authoritarian rule could not 
quench their thirst for a government of their own 
choosing. As President Eisenhower recently 
said when the Ambassador of Venezuela presented 
his credentials : 

The United States believes firmly in the democratic 
elective process and the choice by the people, through 
free and fair elections, of democratic governments re- 
sponsive to them. Authoritarianism and autocracy, of 
whatever form, are incompatible with the ideals of our 
great leaders of the past. Free institutions, respect for 
individual rights, and the inherent dignity of man are the 
heritage of our Western civilization. 


Historically, cooperation among nations came 
about mainly because it served the national in- 
terests of those concerned to cooperate, whether 2, 
21, or 82 (the number in the U.N.) were involved. 
During our lifetime something new has been added 
to this concept in the Americas. 

The principle of cooperation is now deeply 
imbedded as one of the foundation stones of the 
inter-American system. Perfection has not yet 
been achieved, but the American Republics are 
measurably progressing toward the ideal which 
is inherent in this concept. The techniques of 
international cooperation have been refined to a 
point heretofore not believed possible. 


Strategic and Political Bases of Interdependence 


The nations of this hemisphere form a distinct 
geographic unit, physically separated from the 
rest of the world. This in itself has given rise 
to a natural drawing together and sense of inter- 
dependence. In consequence we are interested 
from a strategic and security standpoint in what 
happens in the countries to the south of us, and 
Latin America recognizes the importance of the 
United States to its security. 

In political terms we have a common heritage, 
a common “New World” tradition. The ideals 
of pan-American solidarity have now been forged 
into an effective and viable regional institution— 
the Organization of American States. This 
heritage and tradition form a solid basis for our 
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collaboration in a positive approach to world 
problems, particularly when up against those 
forces dedicated to the destruction of this heritage 
and this tradition. There seems to be a definite 


awareness that we depend on each other for the 
achievement of our common goals of national 
independence, security, and freedom as well as an 
awareness that a strong, prosperous United States 
is as important to Latin America as a developing, 
prosperous Latin America is to the United States. 


Economic Interdependence, 

In the economic sphere this interdependence is 
graphically evident. Our trade with Latin Amer- 
ica in recent years has been greater than that with 
any other area of the world except Western 
Europe. Some 22 percent of our total exports go 
to Latin America, and we in turn normally take 
about 45 percent of all the goods exported by the 
Latin American countries as a group. In 1957 
our exports to Latin America totaled $4.6 billion ; 
and despite serious price declines in coffee, non- 
ferrous metals, and some other basic commodities, 
Latin American exports to the United States reg- 
istered a new high of $3.8 billion. 

In the past 12 years the book value of direct 
private United States investment in Latin Amer- 
ica has grown from $3 billion to about $9 billion, 
accounting for more than one-third of our total 
private investment abroad. The average rate of 
increase in recent years has been in excess of 
$600 million annually, and in fact in 1957 it 
totaled $1.3 billion, the largest for any area of the 
world. 

Just as these figures show the importance of 
Latin America to us in economic terms, so the 
reverse relationship is evident. Latin America 
depends upon the United States as its prime mar- 
ket for its exports—for example, we take over 
two-thirds of Latin America’s coffee. The Latin 
Americans look to us to supply a good part of the 
manufactured and semiprocessed goods which 
they need. They seek our capital and technical 
know-how to help develop their economic 
resources. 


Expanding Cultural Ties 


In the academic year 1957-58 approximately 
8,000 Latin American students studied in United 


States institutions compared with 3,900 in 
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1947-48 and 700 in 1936-37. The younger gen- 
eration in Latin America is far more aware of 
and affected by cultural and social developments 
in this country than were any of their elders. The 
impact extends all the way from science and tech- 
nology to milkshakes and baseball. 

Here we are increasingly conscious of the im- 
pact of Latin America on our society. More and 
more United States citizens are traveling and 
studying in the other American Republics. Span- 
ish is now standard fare in elementary schools in 
the southwestern states. There are at present 
scores of pan-American societies throughout the 
United States, civic organizations formed by ordi- 
nary citizens to study and understand something 
of Latin America. Our people literally are hun- 
gry for knowledge and personal contact with their 
neighbors. | 

It may be of interest to this audience if I pause 
at this point to refer briefly to the efforts of the 
United States Government to stimulate and 
strengthen these cultural ties through its educa- 
tional exchange programs. Eleven acts of Con- 
gress and the President’s proposal for sharing in- 
formation on peaceful uses of atomic energy have 
authorized educational exchange and related ex- 
change-of-persons activities between the United 
States and Latin America. Indeed, the first offi- 
cial educational exchanges with other countries 
started with Latin America in 1938. 

Over 5,000 Latin Americans have come to this 
country during the last 20 years under State 
Department—administered educational exchange 
programs. Since the passage of the Smith-Mundt 
Act in 1948 there have been 3,844 exchanges with 
Latin American countries in both directions. 

In addition, large numbers of specialists and 

technicians have been exchanged under the Presi- 
dent’s atoms-for-peace proposal and under our 
bilateral technical cooperation programs. 
‘ The last session of Congress augmented the 
educational exchange appropriation for the Latin 
American area by $2 million. This will enable us 
to increase the number of exchanges in the area 
substantially and to initiate new activities, such 
as seminars for Latin American students on 
United States campuses. 


Interdependence Cenerates Problems 


There is no question in Latin America or the 
United States regarding the mutually beneficial 
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aspects of this interdependence and the basic 
strength of the relationship created by it. To say, 
however, that we are closely interdependent is not 
to say that we have no problems. On the con- 
trary, interdependence by its very nature gives rise 
to certain problems, just as the closeness within 
a family often yields problems and irritations. 
Because of our mutuality of interests and 
goals—our interdependence, if you will—such 
problems are susceptible to joint and constructive 
solution. Indeed, as I mentioned at the beginning 


of this address, the nations of this hemisphere are 
measurably progressing toward new levels of in- 
ternational cooperation to meet the challenges and 
problems that face us all. 


Economic Cooperation 


Probably the main preoccupation of our Latin 
American friends today is with the drive to de- 
velop and build sturdy self-reliant economies, and 
it is in the economic sector that the region faces 
its more pressing problems. These problems are 
aggravated in all countries by the unprecedented 
population growth and the consequently formi- 
dable job of even maintaining existing living 
standards, much less increasing them in the pro- 
portion desired. 

On occasion some critics are prone to say that, 
while we have achieved effective cooperation in the 
political and security fields and in social matters, 
we have little to show for our joint efforts in the 
economic sector. I am convinced, however, that 
the record of cooperation here, too, is impressive. 
Let us look at that record. 

In the past 10 years the Export-Import Bank 
has loaned more than $2 billion in Latin 
America—more than 40 percent of all the bank’s 
loans—and the United States Congress recently 
authorized an increase of $2 billion in the bank’s 


. lending authority, which will enable it to main- 


tain this rapid rate of lending for sound projects. 
This assistance has meant new transportation 
facilities, modern and expanded ports, more elec- 
tric power, steel mills, chemical plants, and a host 
of other industries of all kinds. These in turn 
have brought benefits of a multiplying nature in 
the form of expanded opportunities for employ- 
ment, training and new skills for workers, stimu- 
lation of other enterprises, and new and better 
products—all of which have contributed to im- 
proved living standards. 
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In recent years, too, the United States has em- 
barked on a new field of financial collaboration 
with Latin American governments, namely that of 
participating with the International Monetary 
Fund and with private American banks to help 
achieve monetary stabilization. The results, both 
psychological and tangible, have been impressive 
in the eight countries where these agreements have 
been placed in effect. 

As a current illustration there may be cited our 
recent negotiations with Argentina, the results 
of which have just been announced? The gov- 
ernment of President Frondizi, as you know, took 
office in May 1958 in the midst of a gathering 
economic storm. The nation’s foreign-exchange 
reserves were all but wiped out, its capital goods 
had been eaten up, and economic expansion had 
stopped. 

The Frondizi government, conscious that its 
principal problems were within the country, at 
once began to act in those key areas where solu- 
tions would help most toward placing the nation 
on the road to economic recovery. A program to 
curb the rampant inflation was worked out and 
checked with the International Monetary Fund 
to assure compatibility with international mone- 
tary objectives. Steps were taken to promote oil 
production and thus to diminish rapidly the drain 
on the nation for ever-increasing imports of fuel. 
Decisions were made to use national resources in 
the manner most productive of national and indi- 
vidual well-being, with agriculture permitted to 
claim again the place which it must have in a 
sound economy. The urgently needed capital of 
private investors, at home and abroad, was sought 
by settlement of long-harassing problems between 
government and industry. 

This process made evident a need for supple- 
mentary outside help, chiefly financial, to bring 
the inflation under control and to spur produc- 
tivity in key industries. The process itself, how- 
ever, had made clear the dimensions and role of 
such necessary help. The nation had made its own 
decisions for reconstruction, had chosen the de- 
monstrably productive course of freeing the econ- 
omy from damaging restraints, and had deter- 
mined means and procedures for restoring a 
reasonable monetary stability. 


The foundations were thus laid for the subse- 
? BULLETIN of Jan. 19, 1959, p. 105. 
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quently successful negotiations with representa- 
tives of American private banks, the International 
Monetary Fund, the Development Loan Fund, the 
Export-Import Bank, and the United States 
Treasury. Because the Argentine officials were 
able to present a complete, concise, and frank re- 
port to these institutions, it was possible for tech- 
nical financial experts promptly to determine the 
approximate amount of help Argentina would 
require. 

Today [December 29] there is being announced 
a total program of $329 million to assist the Re- 
public of Argentina in its efforts to achieve sta- 
bilization and economic development. The United 
States participation in this program represents 
one of the most comprehensive financial opera- 
tions ever undertaken by the United States in 
Latin America. It includes approximately $125 
million from the Eximbank, about $25 million 
from the Development Loan Fund, and $50 mil- 
lion from the U.S. Treasury. In addition, 11 pri- 
vate United States banks are to make available 
$54 million on credit, and the International 
Monetary Fund is to provide $75 million. 

Credits from the private banks and from the 
Treasury and the International Monetary Fund 
are intended to meet short-term Argentine re- 
quirements. It is recognized that the long-term 
need of Argentina, however, is for expansion of 
fundamental sources of production. To help meet 
this necessity the Eximbank expects to devote up 
to $100 million of its $125 million credit to im- 
plement loans on a case-by-case basis, with par- 
ticipation of investments from United States 
private sources, to finance Argentine purchases 
in the United States in connection with the fol- 
lowing types of projects: electric-power expan- 
sion, development of important industries such as 
cement, pulp and paper, meat, rubber manufac- 
tures, petrochemicals, and others. The Develop- 
ment Loan Fund credit of $25 million will be used 
to finance imports of capital items for projects 
contributing to economic development in the trans- 
portation, electric-power, and waterworks field. 
European nations, which previously had payments 
arrangements with Argentina through the “Paris 
Club,”* have shown a most cooperative attitude 


* An arrangement between Argentina and its European 
creditors whereby currency earned in any one of the 
latter countries could be freely spent by Argentina in any 
one of them. 
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toward this move to promote a freer multilateral 
Argentine economy. 

Thus the presentation of the clear courses of 
action which Argentina planned, together with 
a request for the funds she needed to implement 
them, made possible the closest possible coopera- 
tion between the United States, Argentina, and 
the private and international financial institutions. 

Another source of loans was created in 1954 
with United States Public Law 480, the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 
Of the $358 million worth of surplus agricultural 
products sold to Latin American countries since 
then, the equivalent in local currencies of $270 
million has been scheduled for loans back to the 
purchasing countries for economic development 
purposes. The recently created Development 
Loan Fund, which has already made a few loans 
to Latin American countries, is also ready to con- 
tribute to the area’s economic development. 

Most impressive of all in the realm of economic 
cooperation, however, is the private sector. I 
mentioned figures on this score earlier, indicating 
that U.S. investments in Latin America com- 
prise one-third of all United States investments 
abroad. Private enterprise is so taken for granted 
in the United States as our basic economic way of 
life that it may seem unusual for me to stress it 
here. Yet its value as an economic and soci- 
ological concept—one which is expressed as much 
in our political growth toward democratic ideals 
as it is in our economic growth—is worth remind- 
ing ourselves of over and over again. 

I should like also to mention another type of 
cooperation which, while not usually associated 
with the economic field, nevertheless has signifi- 
cant economic results because it is a particularly 
dramatic example of the type of across-the-board 
cooperation that is under way in this hemisphere— 
and that is cooperation in the field of public health 
and sanitation. Through our technical coopera- 
tion program the United States has undertaken bi- 
lateral cooperation with 19 of the other American 
Republics in broad programs of public health 
and public-health administration. In addition 
we have allocated funds and provided technical 
cooperation for both bilateral and multilateral 
programs aimed at the control and eradication of 
specific diseases. For example, the prevalence of 
yaws has been greatly reduced in Haiti and is 
now considered to be under control. We have 
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contributed to both multilateral and bilateral pro- 
grams for the eradication of malaria and the con- 
trol of tuberculosis. Cooperation has also been 
provided in the techniques of yellow-fever con- 
trol, and programs have been instigated in some 
countries for the control of diarrheal diseases. 
Several of our bilateral technical cooperation pro- 
grams have also provided assistance in the design 
and construction of pure-water systems for towns 
and small cities. Such programs as these have 
obvious economic and sociological benefits. 


Current Problems 
The examples I have just cited will give you 
an idea of the scope of cooperative effort which 


has already been undertaken. But what of cur- 
rent economic problems? How are we trying to 


meet them ? 

The far-reaching social and economic changes 
now sweeping through Latin America have 
heightened the deep-seated aspiration and drive in 
those countries for rapid development and im- 
proved living standards and have lent a sense of 
urgency to these aspirations. This has manifested 
itself primarily in a deep concern on the part of 
Latin American countries that there be an ade- 
quate capital flow to finance the economic develop- 
ment required. There are related worries over 
problems of increasing trade and the all-important 
foreign exchange this provides. 


Economic Consultations 

Now, these problems are not new. For some 
time the United States had realized the depth of 
the growing impulse toward rapid economic de- 
velopment in Latin America and the area’s im- 
patience on that score. In 1956 President Kisen- 
hower proposed that the American Presidents 
designate personal representatives to meet and 
consider economic and social problems.* This was 
an effort to examine and improve existing OAS 
mechanisms for handling some of the economic 
and social problems and to spur active support and 
participation by all the American Republics in 
multilateral approaches to these problems. 

This proposal resulted in the formation of the 
Committee of Presidential Representatives, which 
held three meetings between September 1956 and 


* Butietin of Aug. 6, 1956, p. 219. 





April 1957.5. The Committee made several rec- 
ommendations covering a wide variety of economic 
and social subjects and thus laid the basis for 
further consultation, study, and action. A num- 
ber of these recommendations have since been 
translated into tangible measures. For example, 
the scope of OAS technical cooperation activities 
has been expanded in such fields as malaria eradi- 
cation, agriculture, and public housing. Over 
1,950 new scholarships for academic and technical 
training have been set up by the OAS, and a vari- 
ety of studies in the fields of transportation, edu- 
cation, housing, and statistics have been stimulated. 
The Committee’s recommendations regarding fi- 
nancial assistance laid the basis for further 
developments in this field, which I shall refer to 
subsequently. 

From that base we moved to further considera- 
tion of cooperative efforts in the economic field 
with the Inter-American Economic Conference 
held in Buenos Aires in August 1957. The dis- 
cussions there regarding the financing of economic 
development, marketing of basic commodities, and 
regional markets laid an essential foundation for 
better mutual understanding of the problems in- 
volved and paved the way for definite advances 
during the past year.® 


Inter-American Financial Institution 


On August 12 this year Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs Douglas Dillon announced at a 
special meeting of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council that the United States was 
prepared to consider the establishment of and to 
participate in a regional development institution.’ 
We recognized that a multilateral financial or 
development institution serving the needs of the 
region as a whole has been the aspiration of Latin 
Americans for a number of years and that agree- 
ment with them on such an institution would rep- 
resent an important milestone. A special com- 
mittee of experts of the American governments is 
now scheduled to be convened on January 8, 1959,° 
to negotiate and draft a charter for this institu- 
tion. It would be inappropriate for me to antici- 


5 Tbid., Oct. 1, 1956, p. 511; Mar. 25, 1957, p. 479; and 
June 24, 1957, p. 1014. 

* Tbid., Sept. 16, 1957, p. 463. 

* Ibid., Sept. 1, 1958, p. 347. 

® See p. 144. 
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pate the work of those who are charged with the 
responsibility for formulating this new financial 
organ, but the United States has high hopes that 
there will result an effective financial institution 
which will supplement the fine work being done 
by those existing institutions which have already 
contributed so much to the economic growth of 
the American Republics. 

The United States also proposed in August an 
increase in the resources of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to enable these 
institutions to meet the increased needs through- 
out the world.’ If this is adopted these entities 
will undoubtedly be able to expand their contri- 
butions to Latin American economic growth and 
stability. We have also proposed that member 
governments of the World Bank give considera- 
tion to the establishment, as an affiliate of the bank, 
of a new International Development Association, 
which would be authorized to make loans repay- 
able in whole or in part in the borrowing coun- 
try’s currency, somewhat similar to our own 
Development Loan Fund.” 

While we are thus acting to stimulate the flow 
of assistance by public institutions, we are at the 
same time, in recognition of the basic role which 
private enterprise must play, earnestly seeking to 
find new ways in which we can stimulate the 
flow of private investment to Latin America. In 
this vein the United States recently made known 
to the other American Republics its willingness 
to negotiate tax conventions to eliminate the bur- 
dens of double taxation and to include a “tax 
sparing” provision so that United States investors 
may take full advantage of any special tax incen- 
tives other countries may offer to encourage pro- 
ductive investment. 

We have also announced our willingness to 
negotiate investment guaranty agreements and 
modern treaties of friendship, commerce, and nav- 
igation, since these would also help improve the 
climate of investment. Finally we have asked 
the Business Advisory Council, a group of lead- 


* For an exchange of correspondence between President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. 
Anderson, see BULLETIN of Sept. 15, 1958, p. 412; for state- 
ments made by Secretary Anderson and Under Secretary 
of State Dillon at a joint meeting of the IBRD and IMF 
at New Delhi, see ibid., Nov. 17, 1958, p. 793. 

” Tbid., Apr. 7, 1958, p. 564. 
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ing businessmen associated with our Department 
of Commerce, to study the situation and to tell 
us what they, as businessmen, believe our Gov- 
ernment can do to make foreign investment more 
attractive. 


Basic Commodities 


Problems of foreign trade continue to be of 
concern to our neighbors. Many of the Latin 
American countries depend for the great bulk of 
their foreign-exchange reserves on the export of 
one or a few primary commodities. As a conse- 
quence our sister republics are very naturally 
concerned over matters of trade, terms of trade, 
markets, and above all over world prices for these 
primary commodities. The United States fully 
understands and shares this concern. We recog- 
nize that the problems of basic commodities are 
mutual problems; that wide price fluctuations can 
benefit no one but the speculator; and that de- 
creased export earnings result immediately in re- 
duced capacity to import. Because we recognize 
the importance of these problems the United 
States is prepared, as Under Secretary Dillon 
recently stated," to join in the study of individual 
commodity problems which are creating difficulties 
to see whether cooperative solutions can be found. 

We have done this in the case of coffee. A 
Coffee Study Group has been established at Wash- 
ington to consider the long-range problems of 
supply and demand. More recently the United 
States participated in an international conference 
on lead and zinc under the auspices of the United 
Nations to consider the serious problems of over- 
production of those products. 


Regional Markets 

The United States has also announced its 
support of soundly conceived plans for economic 
integration in Latin America between two or more 
countries. We believe that such arrangements, if 
correctly designed, can lead to increased competi- 
tive opportunities, greater productivity, and a 
higher level of trade both within the area con- 
cerned and with other countries. 

In this belief we have supported the European 
Common Market and the proposed European Free 
Trade Area. We have followed with keen inter- 
est the various Latin American proposals for at- 


* Thid., Dec. 8, 1958, p. 918. 
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taining closer economic integration as a means to 
promote economic development and the studies 
made and in process by the U.N.’s Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. Considerable prog- 
ress in this field has in fact been made by the 
Central American countries, which began steps in 
this direction several years ago when they formed 
the Economic Cooperation Committee of the 
Central American Isthmus. Only a few months 
ago these countries signed a multilateral trade 
treaty and an agreement on industrial integration, 
both of which are now pending ratification. 

Economic circumstances in Latin America differ 
of course from those that exist in Western Europe. 
In this hemisphere the impulse toward economic 
integration is essentially based on the opportunity 
for larger internal markets to support new in- 
dustrialization. We believe that, properly con- 
ceived, economic integration in this area is one 
concrete step that could be taken now and that 
could provide genuine economic benefits to the 
countries concerned and to the expansion of 
international trade. 

Because we do believe this the United States is 
prepared to dv what it can to help interested 
Latin American countries in framing economic 
integration plans which would be economically 
sound. It is in this spirit we have made clear 
that we are prepared, through the Export-Import 
Bank, to consider the dollar financing required by 
sound regional industries in Latin America. 


Foreign Ministers Meeting and Committee of 21 


Recently the American Republics have moved 
toward even more effective joint efforts in two 
meetings that, in my opinion, mark a high point 
in inter-American cooperation—the informal 
meeting of American Foreign Ministers, to which 
Secretary Dulles was host in mid-September,’* 
and the recently concluded meeting of the Special 
Committee of the Council of the Organization 
of American States, more popularly known as the 
Committee of 21. 

In May of this year President Kubitschek of 
Brazil sent a letter to President Eisenhower sug- 
gesting that efforts to strengthen inter-American 
solidarity be reviewed.* This suggestion was 
warmly received by President Eisenhower, and in 
August Brazil circulated a proposal to the other 


* Tbid., Oct. 18, 1958, p. 574. 
8 Tbid., June 30, 1958, p. 1090. 





American Republics urging long-range joint ac- 
tion, particularly on underdevelopment and eco- 
nomic problems, and suggesting immediate con- 
sultation. This has become known as Operation 
Pan America. 

This Brazilian initiative found a warm re- 
sponse in the hemisphere, and the machinery of 
the inter-American system was promptly set in 
motion. Secretary Dulles invited the Foreign 
Ministers to meet informally in Washington in 
September to exchange views on current problems 
and to consider the various economic proposals 
made. This meeting approved prompt action in 
a number of sectors, such as the establishment of 
an inter-American regional development institu- 
tion, and recommended the establishment of a 
special committee of the Council of the OAS to 
consider these matters in detail. 

As a result the Committee of 21 was convened. 
This Committee, on which the United States was 
represented by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
has just completed its first session. Solid prog- 
ress was made in the cooperative attack on certain 
basic economic problems and in setting the stage 
for further developments. 


Future Action 


Thus, just as the Committee of Presidential 
Representatives and the Buenos Aires Economic 
Conference prepared the way for definite ad- 
vances, so the Foreign Ministers meeting and the 
Committee of 21 have laid the foundation for 
still further progress in the year to come, and at 
a much more rapid pace. 

As I mentioned earlier, for example, a special 
committee of experts will meet in January to 
negotiate and draft a charter for a regional de- 
velopment bank. A separate working group, 
established by the Committee of 21, will meet im- 
mediately to study in depth other possible eco- 
nomic measures such as technical cooperation and 
trade problems, and the Committee of 21 
itself will reconvene in April to study the 
recommendations of the working group and their 
implementation. 

Finally we can look forward to the 11th Inter- 
American Conference scheduled to be held in 
Quito, Ecuador, in late 1959. 
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New Levels of Cooperation 


No one would of course deny that there is much 
yet to be done and many serious problems ahead. 
As Under Secretary Dillon put it: “The task 
which faces . . . [us] isnot an easy one. Each of 
our economies has its own individual problems, 
which add to the technical difficulties inherent in 
any group effort in the field of economic rela- 
tions.” * Yet the fact that much remains to be 
done should not conceal our real accomplishments. 

Certainly there can be no serious doubt that the 
peoples and governments of this hemisphere have 
reached new levels of international cooperation. 
Not only are these levels of cooperation reached 
at the conference table, where new techniques and 
instruments for cooperation are developed on a 
mutually agreeable basis, but they are being put 
to use in the creation of new productive indus- 
tries, new schools, new public utilities, in effect, 
new wealth which will raise living standards in 
each of the 21 American Republics. The under- 
lying philosophy of international cooperation 
which now exists in the hemisphere has been so 
well translated into dynamic action that we can 
look forward with confidence to still higher 
achievements. 


American Republics To Increase 
Cooperation in Agriculture 


Following is a statement made by Ambassador 
John C. Dreier, U.S. Representative on the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States, on 
signing the Protocol of Amendment to the Con- 
wention on the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences at the Pan American Union on 
January 7. 


Press release 8 dated January 7 


~ I.am very pleased to sign on behalf of the 


United States this Protocol of Amendment to 
the Convention on the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences. 

The purpose of this protocol is to reorganize 
and strengthen the Institute as recommended by 
the Inter-American Committee of Presidential 
Representatives so that the Institute may work 
more effectively in the interest of the peoples of 


* Tbid., Jan. 12, 1959, p. 48. 
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the American Republics. Agriculture continues 
to be the largest single economic enterprise in the 
American continent. Its improvement through 
scientific, technical, and economic advances is 
essential to the whole program of economic 
development. 

The protocol now being signed will change 
the system of financial contributions by the mem- 
ber states for the maintenance of the Institute. 
The present rigid system based upon population 
will be supplanted by the quota system which is 
already in effect for the support of the Pan 
American Union. This new system, once put into 
effect in accordance with the terms of the protocol, 
will make it possible to expand the program and 
budget of the Institute, particularly with respect 
to projected research and training activities in the 
southern temperate zone, and thus make it a more 
truly continental specialized organization of the 
OAS. 

The protocol also serves to reorganize the In- 
stitute’s Board of Directors so that its member- 
ship will preferably be composed of high officials 
of the respective Ministries of Agriculture. This 
change will insure that the Institute’s program 
and development will be fully responsive to the 
technical agricultural needs and requirements of 
the participating states, as defined by the in- 
terested officials of the governments involved. 

The time is propitious for the broadening of 
the membership of the Institute and for the 
strengthening of its activities in the vitally im- 
portant field of agriculture, as recommended by 
the Committee of Presidential Representatives. 
The Foreign Ministers of the American Repub- 
lics in their informal meeting last September, 
and more recently the well-known Special Com- 
mittee of the Council of the OAS,? have clearly 
demonstrated the firm intention of our American 
countries to develop further concrete measures 
for inter-American economic and technical co- 
operation. The Council of the Organization in its 
last meeting approved the preparation of a large- 
scale program of technical training, including the 
expansion of the OAS technical cooperation and 
fellowship programs. 

The ratification of the present protocol by all 
the OAS member states, with their resultant par- 
ticipation in a strengthened Inter-American In- 


1 Bu wetin of Oct. 13, 1958, p. 574. 
? Tbid., Jan. 12, 1959, p. 48. 
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stitute of Agricultural Sciences, is certainly one 
concrete measure that can be adopted in this 
connection. Such a measure will enable the OAS, 
through the Institute, to carry out an effective 
hemispherewide program of technical coopera- 
tion in agriculture of common benefit to all the 
American Republics and will provide another 
concrete manifestation of the adherence of all 
our countries to the principles of inter-American 
progress and solidarity. 


U.S. Rejects Panamanian Law 
Establishing 12-Mile Sea Limit 


Press release 26 dated January 10 
TEXT OF U.S. NOTE 


Our Ambassador to Panama, Julian F. Har- 
rington, delivered on January 9 the following 
note to the Panamanian Government in which the 
United States stated its nonrecognition of the pro- 
visions of the recently enacted Panamanian law 
providing for a 12-mile territorial sea and re- 
served all of its rights in the area which is the 
subject of the law. 


Excetiency : I have the honor to refer to your 
note No. 1096 dated December 23, 1958? trans- 
mitting a copy of Republic of Panama Law No. 58 
of December 18, 1958 which has as its purpose 
the extension of the territorial sea of the Republic 
of Panama to a distance of 12 miles from the 
coast. 

I have been instructed to state that the United 
States Government considers this action of the 
Republic of Panama is regrettable in view of the 
recent action of the United Nations General 
Assembly in voting overwhelmingly to call an 
international conference to consider the breadth 
of the territorial sea and fishery matters. 

It is the view of my Government, as expressed 
at the United Nations Law of the Sea Conference 
and on previous occasions, that no basis exists in 
international law for claims to a territorial sea 
in excess of three nautical miles from the baseline 
which is normally the low water mark on the 
coast. Furthermore, in the United States view 
there is no obligation on the part of states adhering 
to the three-mile rule to recognize claims on the 
part of other states to a greater breadth of terri- 
torial sea. 


* Not printed. 





My Government hopes that the Government of 
Panama will find it possible to reconsider its 
action and awaits the further consideration of 
the question of the breadth of the territorial sea 
by the international community. In the mean- 
time the Government of the United States reserves 
all of its rights in the area which is the subject 
of Republic of Panama Law No. 58 of December 
18, 1958. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


The Department wishes to point out, in view of 
the many inquiries, that this new Panamanian law 
cannot affect the rights of the United States with 
respect to the Panama Canal. Article XXIV of 
the convention of 1903 between the United States 
and Panama, relating to the canal, provides: 


“No change either in the Government or in the 
laws and treaties of the Republic of Panama shall, 
without the consent of the United States, affect 
any right of the United States under the 
present convention, or under any treaty stip- 
ulation between the two countries that now exists 
or may hereafter exist touching the subject matter 
of this convention.” 


United States Recognizes 
New Government of Cuba 
Press release 14 dated January 7 


The US. Embassy at Habana on January 7 in- 
formed the Foreign Minister of Cuba, Roberto 
Daniel Agramonte Pichardo, that the US. Gov- 
ernment had recognized the new Government of 
Cuba. The following note was delivered to the 
Cuban Foreign Minister by Ambassador Earl E. 
T. Smith. 


I have been instructed by my Government to 
inform Your Excellency that, having noted with 
satisfaction the assurances given by the new Gov- 
ernment of Cuba of its intention to comply with 
the international obligations and agreements of 
Cuba, the Government of the United States is 
pleased to recognize the Government under the 
Presidency of Dr. Manuel Urrutia Lleo, as the 


provisional Government of the Republic of Cuba. 
At the same time the Government of the United 
States expresses the sincere good will of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States towards 
the new Government and the people of Cuba. 


U.S.—Canadian Joint Committee 
Concludes Economic Discussions 
Press release 10 dated January 7 


The following joint communique was issued at 
Ottawa on January 6, 1959. 


The Joint United States—Canadian Committee 
on Trade and Economic Affairs met in Ottawa 
on the 5th and 6th of January, 1959. 

The United States was represented by: 


Hon. Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury 

Hon. Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior 

Hon. Lewis L. Strauss, Secretary of Commerce 

Hon. C. Douglas Dillon, Under-Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs 

Hon. Marvin L. 
Agriculture 


Canada was represented by: 


McLain, Assistant Secretary of 


Hon. Donald M. Fleming, Minister of Finance 
Hon. Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade and 

Commerce 
Hon. Douglas 8. Harkness, Minister of Agriculture 
Hon, E. D. Fulton, Minister of Justice 
Hon. Sidney Smith, Secretary of State for External 

Affairs. 

Senior officials from both Governments also 
attended the meetings. 

The Committee reviewed the developments that 
have occurred in the world economic situation 
since its last meeting? and took considerable 
satisfaction from what has been accomplished. 
The recession in the United States and Canada 
has given way to recovery and business activity 
in both countries is accelerating. Imports by the 
United States from the rest of the world were 
much less affected by the slackening of activity 
than might have been anticipated. The gold and 
dollar reserves of most of the major trading 
countries in other quarters of the globe have in- 
creased substantially, and this has facilitated 
important steps to remove their exchange and 
import restrictions. In Europe, progress has 


*For text of communique issued at the close of the 
last meeting, see BULLETIN of Oct. 28, 1957, p. 683. 
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been made toward economic integration, and 
efforts are being pursued in spite of many diffi- 
culties to establish a broader association with the 
European Common Market. It is hoped that 
these developments will increasingly create 
larger opportunities not only for European but 
also for overseas producers. It is thus evident 
that, in many ways, the cooperative efforts that 
have been made by many countries, including the 
United States and Canada, to create conditions 
in which goods and currencies could be freely 
exchanged over the widest possible area are now 
bearing fruit. 

In particular, the Committee welcomed the 
measures that have been recently introduced for 
the convertibility of sterling and of other curren- 
cies. These measures were foreshadowed at the 
time of the Commonwealth Trade and Economic 
Conference last September. They are evidence 
of the degree of economic strength and equilib- 
rium that has now been achieved. They may 
also be regarded as a promise of further progress. 
Convertibility has removed the financial justifi- 
cation for discriminating against dollar suppliers, 
and should be followed by further moves by the 
countries concerned to provide non-discrimin- 
atory access to their markets for goods from the 
United States, Canada and other countries. The 
financial strength which has supplied the indis- 
pensable basis for convertibility should also make 
possible general progress in dismantling quantita- 
tive restrictions. The United States and Cana- 
dian Governments will be watching with close and 
sympathetic interest the way in which the logic 
of the new situation is translated into action. 

Consideration was also given to the growing 
activity of the Communist bloc countries in world 
trade. It was agreed that this development made 
it all the more necessary to stimulate trade and 
development throughout the free world. 

In the spirit of the friendliness that has long 
characterized relations between the United States 
and Canada and of the Agreements to which both 
countries have subscribed, the Committee exam- 
ined various issues that have an immediate bear- 
ing on trade and economic relations between the 
two countries. It was recognized that from time 
to time temporary measures might have to be 
taken to meet emergency problems of particular 
groups of domestic producers. But it was agreed 
that every effort should be made to keep such ex- 
ceptional measures to a minimum and, so far as 
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possible, to limit their scope and duration. It 
was also agreed that wherever feasible there 
should be close consultation in advance between 
the two Governments whenever it seemed neces- 
sary for the Government of one country to take 
action which might affect the commercial or eco- 
nomic interests of the other. 

The Canadian Ministers expressed their con- 
tinuing concern over the quota restrictions im- 
posed by the United States last September on im- 
ports of lead and zinc and outlined the effects they 
are having on the Canadian mining industry. 
The United States representatives hoped these 
restrictions could be withdrawn as soon as more 
satisfactory international solutions on a broader 
basis are found. In the meantime, it was agreed 
that both Governments would explore further the 
possibility of developing such equitable solutions. 

The United States representatives set out the 
grounds for their concern as to the amendments 
made last year in the Canadian Customs Act. 
They were assured by the Canadian Ministers that 
it is not intended to apply the new provisions of 
the Act in either a discriminatory or an arbitrary 
manner and that consultation would be held 
wherever feasible before applying the new pro- 
visions. 

The United States representatives also ex- 
pressed concern with respect to the import restric- 
tions which the Canadian Government has re- 
cently placed on certain agricultural products, 
and especially on turkeys and frozen peas. 

The current voluntary limitations on the entry 
of petroleum into the United States were dis- 
cussed. A careful review was made of the factors 
affecting petroleum supply and demand, not only 
in the United States and Canada but throughout 
the world. The Committee agreed that continued 
exploration and development were necessary on 
defence grounds. The Committee also agreed on 
the importance of continuing growth and stability 
to the oil industry without which the incentive 
for further exploration and development would 
disappear. They agreed on the importance of 
maintaining a healthy and dynamic oil industry 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. Various 
aspects of the problem were discussed and the rep- 
resentatives of the two countries agreed to take 
into consideration all of the opinions expressed in 
developing their policies. They will continue 
their studies and consultations with reference to 
this complex problem. 
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In reviewing agricultural problems, Ministers 
agreed that incentives leading to an aggravation 
of surpluses were to be avoided. In regard to the 
United States programmes of surplus disposal, 
Canadian Ministers noted with satisfaction that 
the impact on Canadian trade had abated since the 
last meeting of the Committee. However, they 
expressed anxiety about tied-in sales and about 
the recent changes that have been made in the reg- 
ulations governing barter transactions. The 
United States renewed the assurances given at the 
last meeting of the Committee that in all surplus 
disposal activities they would endeavor to avoid, 
insofar as possible, interfering with normal com- 
mercial marketings. They also re-affirmed that 
barter contracts must result in a net increase in 
exports of the agricultural commodity involved. 
In order to give effect to these assurances, insofar 
as they related to exports of wheat, flour and 
other grains, it was agreed that, in addition to 
other consultation, quarterly meetings of wheat 
experts from the two countries should be held in 
an attempt to solve periodically any problems in- 
volving wheat and flour, including those arising 
from United States surplus disposal operations. 

The Committee agreed that agricultural sur- 
pluses should be used to alleviate distress arising 
from famine and other disasters throughout the 
world and could also help to promote the economic 
development of less developed countries. They 
agreed that the two Governments would keep each 
other informed of programmes intended to serve 
such purposes. 

Some aspects of the relations between Canadian 
subsidiaries and their parent companies in the 
United States came under examination. The 
Ministers reviewed the arrangements made last 
summer under which the United States undertook 
to consider licenses to parent companies in the 
United States on a case-by-case basis which would 
relieve them from the prohibition against trans- 
actions with Communist China insofar as their 
Canadian subsidiaries were concerned. 

The anti-trust proceedings recently launched in 
the United States Courts against the parent com- 
panies of Canadian subsidiaries in respect of the 
participation of those subsidiaries in Canadian 
Radio Patents Limited were also discussed. The 
Canadian Ministers expressed their concern over 
the extra-territorial effect of the decree sought 
by the United States Department of Justice and 
the implications of such action with regard to 
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control over Canadian companies acting in con- 
formity with Canadian laws and Canadian com- 
mercial policy. United States representatives 
emphasized that their Government’s policy is 
based upon the enforcement of United States law 
upon companies doing business in the United 
States and that their Government has no intention 
of infringing upon the sovereignty of the Cana- 
dian Government with respect to companies en- 
gaged in business in Canada. 

It was agreed that the general questions in- 
volved would be the subject of further discussions 
between the two Governments at the Ministerial 
level, and arrangements are being put in hand 
accordingly for a meeting. 

The United States representatives reviewed 
with the Canadian Ministers the proposal for a 
new International Development Association to be 
affiliated with the International Bank,’ and the 
Canadian Ministers agreed to study it. 

The members of the Committee expressed their 
renewed realization of the value of their meet- 
ings, which.afford opportunities for intimate con- 
sultation on matters of common interest to the 
two countries in their trade and economic rela- 
tions. 


50th Anniversary of Boundary 
Waters Treaty With Canada 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 21 dated January 10 


Today, January 11, 1959, is the 50th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the treaty which established 
the International Joint Commission of the United 
States and Canada and provided that “ . . . the 
navigation of all navigable boundary waters shall 
forever continue free. . . .” 

This treaty and the Commission which it 
established have made an important contribution 
to the maintenance of the excellent relations 
which we have enjoyed with Canada over the 
years. It has provided a means of resolving 
problems connected with boundary waters 
through mutual cooperation, and it exemplifies 
the spirit with which we and our Canadian 


*For a statement by Mr. Dillon on Mar. 19, 1958, 
regarding an International Development Association, see 
ibid., Apr. 7, 1958, p. 564. 
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neighbors have approached many other questions 
of joint concern. 

The problems which have come before the 
International Joint Commission since 1909 have 
touched the lives and interests of countless citi- 
zens on both sides of the border. They have 
ranged from consideration of relatively minor 
matters such as the proposal of an individual to 
block a transboundary stream to decisions con- 
trolling vast power and navigation projects of 
the St. Lawrence River, but all have received 
fair and thorough consideration by the Com- 
mission with a view to protecting the rights of 
all concerned. 

On this 50th anniversary of the treaty it is 
indeed gratifying to observe that the high pur- 
pose of the Contracting Parties has been carried 
out effectively and to the great mutual benefit of 
the people of the United States and Canada. 


United States and Soviet Union 
Exchange New Year Greetings 


White House (Gettysburg, Pa.) press release dated January 1 


The White House on January 1 made public 
the following exchange of messages between the 


President and Kliment Efremovich Voroshilov, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 


President Eisenhower to Chairman Voroshilov 


January 1, 1959 

His Excellency, 
Kurment Erremovicn VorosHi.ov, 
Chairman of the Presidium 

of the Supreme Soviet 

of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics 
Moscow 

I thank you for your message and, on behalf of 
the American people, I extend greetings to you, 
Prime Minister Khrushchev and the people of the 
Soviet Union as the New Year begins. I share 
the hope expressed in your message that the com- 
ing year will see a substantial improvement in the 
relations between our countries, and significant 
steps toward a lasting solution of the problems 
which endanger world peace. 

Peaceful relations with other friendly countries 
are the hallmark of our American tradition and 
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we seek always to develop and strengthen such 
relations. We profoundly hope that your wish 
for peaceful coexistence may bring about in 1959 
genuine efforts to solve existing world problems. 
All of us know that mutual understanding and 
respect for the rights and legitimate aspirations 
of others could not fail to be beneficial to all 
peoples. It would enable the nations to strive 
more effectively for universal spiritual and mate- 
rial well-being. 

As of this moment it seems to us critically im- 
portant to apply the sentiments expressed in your 
message to the Berlin situation. In this connec- 
tion, I cannot fail to recall your government’s 
declaration of intentions toward the people of 
Berlin. In my view, they are not in accord with 
your expressed aspirations and hopes for peaceful 
coexistence. The United States Government re- 
peats that, in an atmosphere devoid of any kind 
of coercion and threat, it would welcome discus- 
sion on the question of Berlin in the wider frame- 
work of the whole German problem and European 
security. Positive progress in this specific prob- 
lem would, I deeply believe, give real substance 
to the hope that 1959 would witness great ad- 
vances toward the goal of a just and lasting peace. 


Dwieut D. E1senHOWER 


Chairman Voroshilov to President Eisenhower 
DeEcEMBER 31, 1958 


To His Excellency Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
President of the United States of America 


On the occasion of the New Year we send to you, Mr. 
President, and also to the people of the United States 
of America congratulations and best wishes from the 
people of the Soviet Union and from us personally. We 
would like to express the hope that in the coming year 
our countries will unite their efforts in the search for 
a way towards the settlement of urgent international 
problems, for the cessation of the arms race and of the 
cold war which is hated by the people, with the aim of 
reducing dangerous tensions in international relations. 
The development of friendly cooperation on the basis of 
principles of peaceful coexistence between states would 
permit the deliverance of mankind from feelings of 
alarm for their future, from the fears of the dangers 
of a new war. We would like to express confidence that 
in this year there will be taken a decisive step in the 
direction of an improvement of Soviet-American rela- 
tions, in the development of mutual understanding be- 
tween our countries whose responsibility for the fate of 


For an exchange of notes between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, see BULLETIN of Jan. 19, 1958, p. 79. 
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the world is particularly great. This would be an im- 
portant contribution of our countries to the healthy 
improvement of the whole international atmosphere and 
for the achievements of the great goal—the triumph of 
peace in the entire world. 
K. VorosHILov 
N. KHRUSHCHEV 
Moscow 
The Kremlin 


U.S. and U.S.S.R. Agree To Exchange 
Exhibitions in 1959 


Following is the text of an agreement signed at 
Washington on December 29 relating to an ex- 
change of exhibitions between the United States 


and the USSR. 
Press release 779 dated December 29 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE ALI- 
Union CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SocraList REPUBLICS, RELATING TO A RECIPROCAL Ex- 
CHANGE OF EXHIBITIONS OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND 
CULTURE DURING THE SUMMER OF 1959 


This agreement is in furtherance of and subject to the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. Exchange Agreement of January 27, 1958,* 
and the protocol agreement of September 10, 1958,’ for 
an exchange of national exhibitions in the summer of 
1959; and it confirms agreements reached between au- 
thorized United States and U.S.S.R. representatives in 
meetings held in Moscow during October and November, 
1958, and in Washington during December, 1958. 

By way of introduction and as a mutual declaration of 
the spirit and intention which shall govern the interpre- 
tation and execution of the terms and conditions of this 
agreement, mention is made of the fact that the success 
of this exchange of exhibitions requires a substantial 
degree of flexibility and discretion for each party hereto 
to determine the scope, nature and content of its exhi- 
bition and other similar and related matters, and that it 
is not necessary, proper, or practicable to specify herein 
every relatively unimportant detail and aspect pertaining 
to such exhibitions. There is also, on this account, re- 
quired and proffered, each to the other, a high degree of 
trust and cooperation to the end that each exhibition will 
be facilitated and made successful in furtherance of the 
mutually advantageous purposes of the above-mentioned 
exchange agreements. 

It is understood and agreed as follows: 

1. The All-Union Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.S.R., 
hereinafter referred to as the Chamber of Commerce, has 
agreed to purchase two exhibit buildings which the U.S. 
will construct at a certain site in Sokolniki Park, Moscow, 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243. 
? For text, see ibid., Oct. 13, 1958, p. 577. 
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more particularly described in the attached Annex “A,” ° 
for an agreed purchase price of $375,000, or 50% of the 
actual cost of construction, whichever amount is less. 
Payment thereof will be made upon delivery of the build- 
ing by the U.S. in good condition, except for usual wear 
and tear, after the closing of the U.S. exhibition but not 
later than October 15, 1959. 

The Chamber of Commerce and the Chief Architect of 
Moscow have examined preliminary plans for such build- 
ings and given approval for construction without further 
requirements of permits or other conditions, except that 
the U.S. has agreed to take account of and give favor- 
able consideration to certain technical recommendations, 
attached hereto as Annex “B,”® submitted by the Chief 
Architect of Moscow to the extent compatible with U.S. 
contemplated costs and exhibition content. The U.S. 
will provide to the Chamber of Commerce, without ad- 
ditional charge, final drawings and engineering specifi- 
cations, and further agrees that all construction work 
may be fully observed, but not supervised or directed, by 
a designated, qualified U.S.S.R. representative who may 
also, if he so desires, submit additional technical recom- 
mendations, but not requirements, to the U.S. super- 
visory architect for his careful attention. The completed 
buildings will be subject to final inspection by appropriate 
U.S.S.R. authorities before opening and use by the public. 

2. The U.S. will pay as rental for the above-mentioned 
exhibition site the amount of $142,250, of which $30,000 has 
been paid in advance, the balance to be paid upon execu- 
tion of this agreement. 

Certain agreed upon and specified improvements and 
changes, listed below, in the exhibition site area are to 
be made by the Chamber of Commerce; item 1 to be ac- 
complished not later than May 15, 1959; item 2, not 
later than June 15, 1959; item 38, not later than March 
1, 1959; item 4, not later than April 30, 1959; item 5, 
not later than May 30, 1959; item 6, not later than March 
1, 1959 ; item 7, not later than June 15, 1959: - 


1. Remove all buildings from so-called central circle 
area. 

2. Realign, widen and pave with asphalt entry road 
from central circle to U.S. exhibition area in line and 
width conformity with existing main road from entrance 
gate. 

3. Remove all buildings from U.S. exhibition area. 

4. Remove shrubs and trees obstructing or screening 
view from main entrance gate to U.S. exhibition area. 

5. Develop new landscaping from main entrance gate 
along roadway to U.S. exhibition area, including central 
circle. 

6. Remove trees on U.S. exhibition area as required 
and specified by U.S. 

7. Provide additional entry paths if required by U.S. 
along western boundary of U.S. exhibition area. 

The exhibition site is to be available for use by the 
U.S. from March 1 to September 1, 1959 for purposes of 
preparation, installation, operation and dismantling of 
its exhibition. For use of the exhibition site after Sep- 


* Not printed. 
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tember 1, 1959, or such later date as is hereinafter pro- 
vided for in paragraph numbered 3 hereof, the U.S. will 
pay rental at the rate of $6 per square meter per month, 
prorated for part of a month if applicable, for space 
actually occupied and used. 

3. The U.S. exhibition will be in actual operation from 
July 4, 1959 through August 15, 1959, or in the event the 
site preparation, building or exhibition construction is de- 
layed, the opening date may, without additional charge, 
be postponed until not later than August 2, 1959, and the 
exhibition will be in operation for six weeks thereafter. 
In such event, also, the same length of time, namely 15 
days, will be permitted after closing and prior to the be- 
ginning of the supplementary charge referred to in para- 
graph numbered 2, above. The U.S. will, not later than 
June 1, 1959, notify the Chamber of Commerce of the 
intended opening date of the U.S. exhibition which will 
be on or before August 2, 1959, as provided herein. In 
any event, also, the U.S. will vacate the leased exhibition 
site not later than November 1, 1959. 

4. In the construction of exhibition buildings and re- 
lated structures and installations and the operation of its 
exhibition, the U.S. may, in its discretion and for its 
account, use materials, tools and machinery, workmen 
and specialists (supervisors) available in the U.S.S.R. 
through the Chamber of Commerce, from established 
local sources of supply in accordance with ‘applicable 
local procedures therefor. As soon as practicable, the 
U.S. will inform the Chamber of Commerce as to the 
work or jobs which the U.S. or its designated contractors 
intend to have performed with the use of local materials, 
tools and machinery, and workmen. The Chamber of 
Commerce will thereafter promptly inform the U.S. or 
its designated contractors as to the rates or charges for 
such work or jobs, including applicable commissions, and 
will perform the required work or jobs in accordance 
with agreed specifications and time schedules and submit 
bills for such work or jobs performed. The U.S. may 
also import necessary materials, machinery and tools, 
workmen and supervisors. All materials, machinery and 
tools imported and used for such purposes by the U.S. 
and not for re-sale, will be admitted with a minimum of 
customs formality, and to the extent practicable at or 
near the exhibition site, and on a duty-free basis. The 
U.S. will be permitted to bring to the U.S.S.R. and to 
employ U.S. personnel, generally as needed, and a mini- 
mum necessary number of Italian construction specialists 
and qualified workmen, subject to compliance with exist- 
ing U.S.S.R. visa and related procedural requirements 
applicable to individuals. Similar treatment will be ac- 
corded the U.S.S.R. in connection with its exhibition in 
New York. 

5. In connection with each exhibition, souvenir buttons, 
emblems, mementos, and samples, either imported or pro- 
duced at the exhibition, will be permitted to be dis- 
tributed with or without charge on a basis of reciprocity. 
Each party will furnish to the other, prior to distribution, 
lists and specimens of such articles, and will present, each 
to the other, recommendations with respect to them. 

6. U.S. and U.S.S.R. exhibition personnel will be 
permitted to import, as accompanied or unaccompanied 
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baggage under existing regulations, necessary personal 
effects and customary living supplies for their sole per- 
sonal use, and not for re-sale or gifts, on a duty-free 
basis. Also, on a reciprocal basis, each party will be per- 
mitted to bring in to the other’s country a maximum of 
six (6) automobiles for the use of exhibition personnel, 
subject to compliance with existing requirements for reg- 
istration, driving, and the like. 

7. Each party will, if requested, facilitate for the 
other’s exhibition personnel the provision of suitable and 
conveniently located housing accommodations at appli- 
cable prevailing rates. 

8. The Chamber of Commerce, at its own expense, will 
install and provide up to the U.S. exhibition site ade- 
quate facilities for supplying electricity, gas, water, and 
sewage disposal. It will also supply, as required and re- 
quested by the U.S. or its designated contractors, elec- 
tricity for power and lighting, gas and water, and sewage 
and trash disposal service, during the period of con- 
struction, installation and operation of the U.S. exhibi- 
tion, for which the U.S. will pay in accordance with 
existing applicable rates or charges therefor, including 
charges for installations required within the exhibition 
site, if any. The U.S. may import and use supplementary 
or auxiliary electric generators and other utilities as re- 
quired for exhibition operation and maintenance. 

The Chamber of Commerce will also provide, as re- 
quested, necessary transportation, storage facilities, clean- 
ing service, guarding and fire-fighting service, and the 
like, at locally prevailing prices or charges, including ap- 
plicable commissions. 

9. Regarding the disposition by each party of its sur- 
plus or used exhibition materials or items, they may be 
re-exported without substantive restriction and with a 
minimum of customs formality. Disposition will also be 
permitted to the respective Embassies and their personnel 
for official or personal use. More particularly, not more 
than three (3) cars imported in connection with each 
exhibition will be permitted to remain with each respec- 
tive Embassy; and likewise, as to reasonable quantities 
of office or household furniture and equipment, prepared 
food products and other consumer items. Sales of such 
materials or items may, by mutual agreement as to terms 
and conditions, be made to qualified firms or trading 
organizations in each country. 

10. Each party will establish and collect a charge for 
public admission to their respective exhibitions, the amount 
or amounts to be determined by each for its own exhibition, 
taking into account local practice in each country. In 
this connection, the Chamber of Commerce will, at its 
expense, install a fence and appropriate entrance and 
exit facilities ‘surrounding the United States exhibition 
site to facilitate traffic control and enforcement of ad- 
mission charges. The exact location and nature of such 
fence and entrance and exit facilities will be mutually 
agreed to, particularly from the point of view of con- 
formance to, and non-interference with, the United States 
exhibition structures, content and operation. 

11. Each party may arrange for the sale of souvenirs 
and mementos through the appropriate local concession- 
aire or trading organization, as the case may be, with the 
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general understanding that the total sales of each party 
will be approximately the same. Each party may also 
through appropriate local concessionaires or trading 
organizations, arrange for the operation at its exhibition 
of a buffet or cafeteria purveying, among others, typical 
national food products. 

12. Each party hereto may distribute, in connection 
with its various exhibit items or displays, such explana- 
tory publications as it considers useful relating to the 
exhibition items or displays. 

13. Each party may show at its exhibition site such 
motion pictures or slides as it deems appropriate which 
would be cultural and non-political in character, devoted 
to an objective presentation of various aspects of its 
science, technology, or culture. Each party will be given 
a reasonable opportunity in advance to view such motion 
pictures or slides and to make, each to the other, appro- 
priate recommendations concerning them. The United 
States may construct at its own expense on its leased 
site such facilities as are necessary for showing the 
circarama-type of film, and the United States will assist 
to the utmost the Chamber of Commerce in making 
necessary arrangements for showing cinerama-type films 
either at the exhibition site or elsewhere in New York. 

14. Each party may stage, during the period of its 
exhibition, on a basis of reciprocity, such examples of 
their performing arts as are provided for in the Ex- 
change Agreement of January 27, 1958, and such others 
as may be mutually agreed to between the United States 
Department of State and the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Cul- 
ture, in Washington or in Moscow. These performances, 
which will be facilitated by the host country, may be 
given either on the premises of the respective exhibi- 
tions, or if desired by the presentation country, at other 
locations in Moscow or New York. 

15. Each party and its exhibition personnel will abide 
by all applicable municipal regulations pertaining to 
such matters as health and sanitation, traffic control, fire 
prevention, and the maintenance of law, order and pub- 
lic morality. 

16. Neither party will assign any of its privileges here- 
under except with the prior approval of the other. 

17. The United States will use its good offices in ob- 
taining cooperation from labor unions in regard to per- 
mitting the use of Soviet technical personnel wherever 
needed in the installation, operation and dismantling of 
the U.S.S.R. exhibition, particularly to operate special- 
purpose or specially-designed machinery, tools, and other 
similar exhibition items requiring special skills and 
training. 

18. The United States will, in accordance with estab- 
lished Chamber of Commerce practice in such matters, 
make reasonable payments in advance as mutually agreed 
to in connection with services ordered hereunder. In this 
connection, the United States will make a lump-sum 
advance payment not later than February 15, 1959, in 
the amount of $50,000, to be applied against the costs 
of services or material theretofore or thereafter ordered 
and obtained from the Chamber of Commerce. 

19. The United States will obtain, at its expense, appro- 
priate comprehensive public liability and property dam- 
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age insurance covering the period of construction, opera- 
tion, and dismantling of its exhibition. 

20. The parties will endeavor to settle through ami- 
eable negotiation all disputes or disagreements which 
may arise out of this agreement. 

21. Any and all matters pertaining to the subject of 
this agreement not covered herein shall be provided for 
in subsequent supplementary agreements. 

22. The parties hereto acknowledge that the foregoing 
provisions are in full accord with and subject to the 
aforementioned United States-U.S.8S.R. Exchange Agree- 
ment of January 27, 1958, and the protocol agreement of 
September 10, 1958, relating to the reciprocal exchange 
of national exhibitions. The Chamber of Commerce, 
being authorized by the Government of the U.S.S.R. to 
assist in organizing foreign exhibitions in the U.S.S.R., 
hereby undertakes to give all necessary and appropriate 
assistance to the United States exhibition at all of its 
Stages, including facilitating its relations with other 
U.S.S.R. agencies and organizations and the obtaining 
of required information, assistance and services from 
them. The United States, on its part, through the Office 
of the Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, Am- 
bassador W. S. B. Lacy, undertakes to assist the U.S.S.R. 
exhibition at all of its stages, including facilitating the 
relations of its organizers with other United States 
Government agencies and State or local organizations and 
the obtaining of required information, assistance and 
services from them. 


Done in duplicate, in the English and Russian, each 
having equal authenticity, at Washington, this 29th day 
of December, 1958. 


For the United States: For the All-Union Chamber 
of Commerce of the 
U.S.S.R. : 

ALEXANDER V, SAAG 


For the U.S.S.R. Embassy: 


Harotp ©. McCLeLian 
For the Department of 
State: 


FREDERICK T. MERRILL VLADIMIR S. ALKHIMOV 


U.S. Replies to Soviet Note 
on Recent Plane Incidents 


U.S. NOTE OF JANUARY 2 


Press release 4 dated January 3 

On January 2, 1959, the American Embassy at 
Moscow delivered the following note to the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in reply to a Soviet 
note of December 15, 1958. The Soviet note, a 
response to an earlier American note of November 
13, 1958, denied that Soviet aircraft had attacked 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 8, 1958, p. 909. 
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an American aircraft flying over international 
waters in the Baltie Sea and had made simulated 
attacks on an American aircraft flying over inter- 
national waters in the Sea of Japan. 


The Government of the United States acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the note of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of December 15, 1958 in reply to the 
note of the Embassy of the United States of 
America of November 13, 1958 regarding danger- 
ous, offensive, and provocative actions of Soviet 
fighter aircraft over the high seas. 

The position of the United States Government 
has been set forth in detail in the Embassy’s note 
of November 18, 1958 which made clear that 
Soviet fighter aircraft on November 7, 1958 sub- 
jected a United States military aircraft to attacks 
in international airspace over the Baltic Sea, 
seeking without provocation and without warning 
to destroy the American aircraft by gunfire at 
a position approximately 66 miles from the near- 
est Soviet territory. This note also stated that 
Soviet fighter aircraft on the same day intercepted 
another United States military aircraft over the 
Sea of Japan and subjected it to repeated harass- 
ment, including simulated attacks and dangerous 
and unwarranted maneuvers involving great risk 
of collision. As was pointed out in the Embassy’s 
note of November 13, 1958, and contrary to the 
statements in the Soviet note of December 15, 
1958, the American aircraft attacked over the 
Baltic Sea withheld its fire despite the fact that the 
Soviet aircraft fired upon it during two attacks. 
The Government of the United States categori- 
cally rejects the assertion in the Soviet note that 
the United States aircraft opened fire on Soviet 
aircraft. The facts in this case, as stated by the 
Embassy in its note of November 13, 1958, are 
that the American aircraft at ali times withheld 
fire and did not in any way menace the Soviet 
aircraft. Despite the Soviet attacks, the Ameri- 
can aircraft continued its course and made no 
abrupt or provocative maneuvers. 

The Government of the United States takes this 
occasion to reiterate that if such dangerous tactics 
are in the future employed by Soviet aircraft in 
close proximity to American aircraft, command- 
ers of American aircraft will be under instruc- 
tions to take any defensive action which they 
consider necessary and appropriate. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States expresses once again 
its expectation that the Government of the Union 
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of Soviet Socialist Republics will take measures 
without delay to stop this interference with 
American aircraft over the high seas. The Soviet 
Government bears full responsibility for the con- 
sequences of any continuation of this activity. 


SOVIET NOTE OF DECEMBER 15 


Unofficial translation 
No. 91/0SA 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics in connection with the United States Embassy 
Note No. 462 of 13 November this year deems it necessary 
to state the following: 

As a result of careful investigation conducted by com- 
petent Soviet authorities it has been established that on 
7 and 8 November there took place clearly premeditated 
flights with hostile aims of planes of the United States 
Air Force near the territory of the Soviet Union in re- 
gions of the Baltic and the Far East. Moreover, one of 
the American planes finding itself in direct proximity of 
the territory of the U.S.S.R. opened entirely unpro- 
voked fire on the Soviet fighter. 

The above noted investigations showed the following: 

On 7 November at 18 hours 8 minutes Moscow time a 
Soviet fighter which was in the air detected 50 kilometers 
west of the city of Ventspils (Latvian S.S.R.) an 
American military plane B—47 flying on a course toward 
the border of the Soviet Union. When the Soviet fighter 
drew near to the American plane for the purpose of its 
identification, the American plane opened fire on the Soviet 
fighter. In self-defense the Soviet fighter was forced to 
open answering fire on the American plane, after which 
the latter changed course and went off in a western di- 
rection. 

As for the region of the Far East, on 8 November Soviet 
fighters during their flight along State frontiers of the 
U.8.8.R. detected in the Japanese Sea two American 
planes of RB—47 type which flew along the Far Eastern 
coast. For the purpose of observation of the activities 
of the American military planes, insofar as they were in 
direct proximity to Soviet territory, and of preventing 
possible violation by them of the U.S.S.R. State frontier, 
the Soviet fighters for some time flew along the same 
course at a distance of three to four kilometers from the 
American planes without carrying out moreover any simu- 
lated attacks. 

As follows from the note of the Embassy, flights of 
American military planes on 7 and 8 November are not 
chance ones but premeditated flights near the territory 
of the U.S.S.R. 

In its note the United States Government insists on 
adoption by the Soviet Government of measures to stop 
interference put in the way of flights of American military 
planes being undertaken allegedly far from the Soviet 
State frontier. The facts, however, attest that American 
military planes are conducting flights with hostile aims 
precisely near the territory of the Soviet Union, creating 
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thereby a threat to Soviet territory and often violating 
the U.S.S.R. State frontier. In particular, such flights 
were conducted on 7 and 8 November also by above noted 
American military planes. 

As is known, the command of the U.S. air forces in 
essence does not conceal that these flights toward Soviet 
territory are carried out by American military planes for 
intelligence purposes. 

The Soviet Government considers systematic flights of 
American planes near the territory of the U.S.S.R. and 
violations by them of the Soviet State frontier as dan- 
gerous actions which at any time may entail serious 
incidents with human victims. One can with confidence 
say that the United States Government would adopt an 
analogous position if Soviet planes conducted systematic 
flights near American State frontiers with the same aims 
with which American planes are directed toward U.S.S.R. 
State frontiers, and violated American frontiers. 

In connection with the above, the Soviet Government 
rejects the claims set forth in the Embassy note and 
directs a decisive protest to the United States Govern- 
ment against the entirely unprovoked firing by American 
military planes on Soviet fighter near U.S.S.R. territory. 

In order to remove one of the sources of aggravation of 
relations between the Soviet Union and the United 
States and to exclude the possibility of dangerous inci- 
dents with pointless losses of human lives, the United 
States Government need undertake, as the Soviet 
Government has already stated, only one thing—ban once 
and for all its air forces from directing planes toward 
U.S.S.R. State frontiers and violating these frontiers. 

The Soviet Government once more states that all re- 
sponsibility and consequences for dangerous flights of 
American planes near the frontier of the Soviet Union 
and for violation by them of U.S.S.R. air space lies with 
the United **ates Government. 


United States and Iran Sign 
Development Loan Agreement 


Press release 9 dated January 7 

The United States and the Government of Iran 
on January 7 signed an agreement establishing a 
$47.5 million Development Loan Fund loan to as- 
sist in financing economic development projects 
in Iran. Dempster McIntosh, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Development Loan Fund, signed on 
behalf of the United States while Ali Gholi Ar- 
dalan, the Ambassador of Iran, signed for his 
Government. 

The loan funds will be used by the Plan Organ- 
ization of Iran, the Iranian Government agency 
charged with planning, financing, and executing 
Iran’s second 7-year development program, in 
carrying out this program. The Government of 
Iran has indicated that it plans to spend approx- 
imately $1 billion of the country’s oil revenues in 
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financing economic development projects during 
the 7-year program, which ends in 1962. 

The DLF loan funds will supplement Iranian 
financing for selected projects in such fields as 
highways, airport construction and improvement, 
railroads, municipal development projects such 
as street paving and water and sewer systems, 
textile finishing equipment, agricultural machin- 
ery imports, telecommunications, and construc- 
tion equipment for silos. 

The loan will be repayable in dollars in 12 years 
at an interest rate of 314 percent with the excep- 
tion of projects in the categories of agricultural 
machinery, silos, and textile machinery, which 
will be repayable at the rate of 514 percent. 


United States and Yugoslavia 
Sign Fertilizer Plant Loan 


Press release 16 dated January 8 

The U.S. Government and the Government, of 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugeslavia 
signed an agreement on January 8 establishing a 
Development Loan Fund loan of up to $22,500,000 
to finance the foreign-exchange costs of a nitrog- 
enous fertilizer plant to be built by Yugoslavia 
near Pancevo, Yugoslavia. These foreign-ex- 
change costs are estimated to represent about one- 
half of the total cost of the project. 

The agreement was signed by Dempster Mc- 
Intosh, Managing Director of the Development 
Loan Fund, on behalf of the U.S. Government 
and by the Yugoslav Ambassador, Marko Nike- 
zic, for his Government. 

The plant will supply Yugoslavia with about 
360,000 tons of nitrogenous fertilizers annually, 
thus sharply reducing the country’s dependence 
on imports for a commodity essential to Yugo- 
slavia’s food and agriculture production. The 
plant should result in a foreign-exchange savings 
to Yugoslavia of approximately $11 million a 
year, or nearly one-half the foreign-exchange cost 
of the plant. 

Natural gas, which is easily accessible, will be 
the starting material in the production of 
ammonia, nitric acid, and calnitro. 

This project has the highest priority in Yugo- 
slavia’s development program, and the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia expects to have 
the plant in operation in less than 3 years. 
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Malaya Names New Ambassador 
to United States 


Press release 20 dated January 10 

The Government of the Federation of Malaya 
has designated Nik Ahmad Kamil, Permanent 
Secretary of the Ministry of External Affairs 


in Kuala Lumpur, as the next Ambassador of 
the Federation of Malaya to the United States. 
He will succeed Dr. Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rah- 
man, the first Ambassador of the Federation of 
Malaya to the United States, who left Washing- 
ton on January 4 to return to Malaya. 
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United States Views on Aid 
to Palestine Refugees 


Following are two statements made in the Spe- 
cial Political Committee on November 10 and 
December 10 by George McGregor Harrison, U.S. 
Representative to the General Assembly, during 
debate on the annual report of the Director of the 
U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, together with a resolu- 
tion adopted in plenary session on December 12. 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 10 


U.S. delegation press release 3068 


We have before us the annual report of the Di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
for the period July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958.1 
The report, like its predecessor, is a concise ac- 
count of the operations of a complex organization 
dedicated to the welfare of mankind. 

There are a number of hopeful signs in the 
report that should give us considerable gratifica- 
tion. In the first place the financial condition of 
the Agency has improved somewhat over the criti- 
cal situation last year. We note that sufficient 
contributions have been received or are in sight to 
permit the Agency not only to continue its basic 
program of relief and education through 1958 but 
also to restore some operations, including some in 
the self-support field, curtailed by its financial 


*U.N. doc. A/3931. 
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crisis last year. We also note, hopefully, that 
there continues the “growing appreciation of the 
desirability of self-support and of rehabilitation” 
on the part of the refugees, first reported last 
year. 

On the other hand the report records a number 
of problems that are by no means solved. The 
budgetary plans of the Agency are dependent 
upon a continued flow of contributions that ex- 
perience has taught us cannot be taken for 
granted. Moreover, although the refugees have 
grown to appreciate self-help opportunities, these 
opportunities have not been sufficient to reduce 
the number of refugees dependent on relief. 

A very disconcerting note reoccurs in this year’s 
report. Thecontinued obstruction of the Agency’s 
efforts on the part of local officials is disturbing. 
We would hope that the governments responsible 
would take every step to insure that such instances 
of noncooperation do not reoccur. For clearly it 
is in the interests of all, and particularly of the 
governments of the area, to facilitate UNRWA’s 
task in every way possible. 

Finally, the report points out a problem that 
should receive our urgent attention. The 
Agency’s mandate will soon run out. The ref- 
ugees will remain. Steps must be taken to pro- 
vide for the refugees after the expiration of 
UNRWA’s term in mid-1960. 

This matter is of utmost importance and in- 
volves decisions of such a fundamental nature that 
it should be considered not only in the light of 
conditions now prevailing but also against the 
backdrop of our past experience with the Pales- 
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tine refugee problem. This background can be 
of considerable help to us in deciding what 
course we should adopt in handling refugee mat- 
ters in the future. The work of the United Na- 
tions in this field has yielded frustrations and 
disappointments; it has also scored achievements. 
It has written a record of trials, errors, and suc- 
cesses that provide an invaluable fund of ex- 
perience on which we can build. It may be 
appropriate, therefore, for us to review briefly 
the efforts of the United Nations in behalf of the 


refugees. 


U.N. Efforts for Refugees 


The problem of the Palestine refugees first came 
before the United Nations in 1948 when the Arab 
states appealed to the Mediator, the late Count 
[Folke] Bernadotte, stating that the situation of 
the refugees warranted the attention of the United 
Nations and requesting the Mediator to take ap- 
propriate action. 

There was no way of telling in 1948 that the 
problem would still be with us 10 years later and 
that more would be called for than the provision 
of relief. It soon became apparent, however, that 
relief was only part of the picture and that much 
more would have to be done if the refugee prob- 
lem were to be dealt with successfully. It also 
has become apparent over the years that there is 
a limit to what the United Nations can do. What- 
ever the causes of the Palestine refugee problem 
may have been, our success in solving it must 
ultimately depend on the degree to which Israel 
and the Arab host governments will cooperate in 
United Nations efforts to find a solution. 

In addition to setting up in 1948 the United 
Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees Agency, 
the General Assembly enunciated the basic rights 
of the refugees in a formula that ever since has 
influenced our deliberations. This was embodied 
in paragraph 11 of resolution 194 and is so im- 
portant to our discussion that it bears repetition : 

The General Assembly .. . 

Resolves that the refugees wishing to return to their 
homes and live at peace with their neighbours should be 
permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date, and 
that compensation should be paid for the property of 
those choosing not to return and for loss of or damage to 
property which, under principles of international law or 
in equity, should be made good by the Governments or 
authorities responsible . . . 


In 1949 the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
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recognized that certain refugees might not wish 
to return under this formula and reached the con- 
clusion that “in the long run, the final solution of 
the problem will be found within the framework 
of the economic and social rehabilitation of all 
the countries of the Near East.” Accordingly the 
Commission established the Economic Survey 
Mission to examine the economic situation in the 
countries affected by the Arab-Israeli hostilities 
and to make recommendations to facilitate the 
repatriation, resettlement, and rehabilitation of 
the refugees and the payment of compensation. 

The Economic Survey Mission recommended 
a plan for relief and works programs under which 
direct relief was gradually to be replaced by works 
projects furnishing employment to the refugees.’ 
In line with this new approach UNRPR was re- 
placed by UNRWA. It was hoped that the Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission’s recommendations would 
reduce the refugee problem to limits within which 
the Near Eastern governments could reason- 
ably be expected to assume any remaining 
responsibility. 

This hope, of course, was optimistic. UNRWA 
has had its mandate extended twice, during which 
time it sought to set up development projects that 
could absorb refugees. In addition to this task its 
main function has been to provide continued re- 
lief to a growing refugee population. When the 
last extension of UNRWA’s mandate was under 
consideration in 1954, the United States agreed 
that UNRWA should continue to function until 
June 30, 1960, in recognition of the fact that large 
projects then being planned for the resettlement 
of refugees in the Jordan Valley and the Sinai 
would require time to complete. At that time the 
United States delegation made clear * that if such 
projects were not carried out the United States 
attitude would inevitably have to undergo thor- 
ough reexamination. Regrettably the large-scale 
projects have not moved off the drawing board. 

The annual reports from the Director oi 
UNRWA have recorded the strong desire of the 
refugees to return to their homeland. In 1955 
the Director emphasized that, failing a political 
settlement, this desire would continue to stand in 
the way of reintegration and self-support unless 
the refugees were given their choice of repatria- 


*For text of the first interim report of the Survey 
Mission, see BULLETIN of Dec. 5, 1949, p. 847a. 
® Tbid., Jan. 3, 1955, p. 24. 
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tion or compensation. From the report before us 
we note that among the refugees there is “a grow- 
ing appreciation of the desirability of self-sup- 
port and of rehabilitation” first reported last 
year, although there has been no change in the 
attitude of the refugees toward repatriation. It 
will be recalled that Israel last year in this com- 
mittee came out against repatriation as a solu- 
tion to the refugee problem. Thus paragraph 11 
of resolution 194 has never been implemented. 

While UNRWA has been able efficiently and 
inexpensively to furnish the necessary relief to 
the refugee population, it has not been successful 
in integrating refugees into the economy of the 
area, a failure due primarily to the attitude of 
the governments concerned and of the refugees 
themselves. The works projects program did not 
succeed and neither has the program for develop- 
ment projects. A limited number of very useful 
self-help projects arising from the vocational 
training and individual grants programs have re- 
sulted in making some refugees self-supporting. 
However, the numbers have not been sufficient to 
counterbalance the natural growth in the refugee 
population. Today there are more refugees who 
need help than there were in the past, despite 
UNRWA/’s efforts, which have been great and, 
considering the obstacles, successful. 

Clearly something must be done. Over the past 
10 years the world has given some $300 million 
to help the refugees, the United States having 
contributed two-thirds of this amount. The 
world generally, including the contributors, has a 
legitimate interest in a solution. Although we 
cannot hope to solve the refugee problem at this 
General Assembly, we can take steps which will 
assist us in deciding the direction we should fol- 
low toward a solution. The Director has drawn 
our attention to the need for a decision on the 
future handling of the refugee problem in view 
of the fact that UNRWA’s mandate is due to 
expire on June 30, 1960. 


Future Handling of Refugee Problem 

The Director has pointed out that there will 
undoubtedly be a continuing need after 1960 for 
the services UNRWA now renders to the refugees. 
UNRWA, he has noted, is only one of several 
means of doing this. If there is any change in 
arrangements, he accurately points out, the deci- 
sion must be made not later than 1959, so that the 
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necessary arrangements can be made without a 
break in the flow of services and supplies. At 
the same time the decision on future arrange- 
ments must be preceded by a careful study of all 
the factors involved. He has concluded that the 
Assembly should this year lay the groundwork . 
for such a decision. 

The United States agrees with the view of the 
Director in this regard. Over the past 2 years 
the United States has urged that advance plan- 
ning be undertaken looking toward the expiration 
of UNRWA’s mandate in 1960. This year the 
need to begin such planning is all the more urgent. 

As long as the Agency is in existence, some may 
have felt it best to let matters ride as in the past. 
UNRWA has organized a very efficient relief pro- 
gram and has been able to carry out limited re- 
habilitation functions. Some may feel the best 
course is to continue the present arrangements 
beyond 1960 until a political settlement solves the 
refugee problem. 

In our view it is not good enough consciously to 
perpetuate for over a decade the dependent status 
of nearly a million refugees. The refugees them- 
selves, and particularly the younger generations, 
are apparently coming to realize that much of 
their future will depend on their own efforts to 
improve their status. The “growing appreciation 
of the desirability of self-support and of rehabil- 
itation” which the Director has reported is a sig- 
nificant indication that the refugees are realizing 
that the continuation of the present system is not 
in their interest. Finally, those governments 
whose contributions year after year have made it 
possible for UNRWA to sustain the refugees are 
becoming increasingly critical of the dole that 
they are called upon to perpetuate. This feeling 
was first apparent in this committee in 1955, when 
there was evident a growing impatience and con- 
cern on the part of several delegations that so 
little progress was being achieved on the refugee 
problem. It will be recalled that in 1954 the 
United States said that its own future attitude 
would depend on the working out of the large 
development projects through which refugees 
could be reintegrated. Let me recall the words of 
the United States representative [Genoa S. Wash- 
ington] last year: * 

The primary responsibility for working out a solution 
of the refugee problem rests with Israel and the Arab 


* Tbid., Jan. 6, 1958, p. 34. 





states. The resolutions of the General Assembly are on 
the record for their guidance. They should always be 
guided by them. This responsibility is a continuing one 
that the passage of nearly 10 years since the problem 
arose does not lessen. 

Beyond its political content, the problem has human- 
itarian aspects which affect the world community and as 
such are a responsibility of all member states. A number 
of nations have recognized their responsibility toward the 
humanitarian problem by helping to alleviate the plight 
of the refugees pending a political settlement. However, 
as the years go by without any settlement in sight, 
support for the refugees has dwindled to the point where 
it may soon be insufficient to meet their needs. 

Humanitarian responsibility toward the refugees must 
be predicated on the assumption that all member states, 
and particularly those most directly involved, will join in 
doing their utmost to provide for a sound future for these 
unfortunate people. We shall do our part, but we can- 
not—and there is no reason why we should—maintain 
the refugees indefinitely if Israel and the Arab states, 
with the necessary assistance of other interested nations, 
do not take positive steps to solve the problem 
permanently. 


The continuation of UNRWA beyond its pres- 
ent mandate is not, in the eyes of the United 
States, the proper way to handle the refugee 
problem. UNRWA has performed a heroic and 
constructive task in relieving the refugees from 
the miseries which their displacement had 


brought them. To the extent that its budget has 
permitted and to the extent that it has received 
cooperation, UNRWA has been able to make 
significant, if small, achievements in rehabilita- 
tion. The net result, however, has been disap- 
pointing. Some better system must be found that 
will greatly accelerate the rate at which refugees 
are made self-supporting. As the Director has 
pointed out, this will require careful study and 
advance planning. 

I cannot conclude my remarks on the refugee 
problem without paying tribute to those who most 
directly have played a role in helping the un- 
fortunate refugees over the past year. The report 
before us records the last year in which the 
Agency operated under the direction of Henry R. 
Labouisse. During the 4 years that he was its 
Director, UNRWA built on the solid foundation 
laid by his predecessors and achieved a model of 
efficiency and effectiveness in caring for the wel- 
fare of the refugees. Behind this success lay not 
only an ability to solve complex problems of pro- 
curement, distribution, and management but, 
equally important, a warm, humane heart and an 
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understanding for the plight and emotions of dis- 
placed persons. Harry Labouisse possesses all of 
these qualities and displayed them admirably in 
his work for the Palestine refugees. The United 
States is proud to have had such a capable human- 
itarian chosen from among its citizens to head 
UNRWA. 

The Director’s efforts would not have succeeded 
were it not for the capable and loyal people who 
supported him. Over the next months they will 
be called on to play an increasingly important 
role in carrying out delicate tasks in a period that 
we hope will lead to a better future for the refugees 
and for the area as a whole. 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 10 


U.S. delegation press release 3123 


The United States, along with the delegations 
of the Netherlands, New Zealand, and the United 
Kingdom, has the honor to present to this com- 
mittee the resolution contained in document 
A/SPC/L.31. I hardly need to say to this com- 
mittee that it represents the product of long and 
earnest efforts to produce a text which would be 
acceptable to all the parties involved. We believe 
the text before you is reasonable and moderate. It 
deals with the immediate operating problems of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency and 
also looks toward the future provision of relief 
and rehabilitation for the refugees. The pre- 
ambular paragraphs for the most part follow the 
formulations which have been worked out in pre- 
vious years to protect the interests of the parties 
involved and to reaffirm previous United Nations 
decisions. The preamble also addresses itself both 
to the observations in the Director’s report relat- 
ing to the expiration of the Agency’s mandate on 
June 30, 1960, and also to the chronic problem 
of insufficient funds. Finally, a paragraph is in- 
cluded in response to the problem raised by the 
Director in his opening report to this committee 
concerning the character of the Agency as a sub- 
sidiary organ of the United Nations. 

The first two operative paragraphs deal with 
what is annually the greatest problem facing the 
Agency, the shortage of funds. The text enlists 
the attention of governments and the efforts of the 
Secretary-General to meet this problem. Para- 
graphs 3, 4, 5, and 6 deal with the operation of 
the Agency, thus giving the agency and its Di- 
rector the basis on which to continue their work 
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over the next year. Paragraph 7 looks toward the 
discussion at the 14th session of proposals for the 
continuation of the United Nations interest in 
international relief and rehabilitation for the 
refugees, in view of the termination of the present 
UNRWA mandate in 1960. Paragraph 8 reflects 
the views universally expressed in the committee 
in appreciation of the work of Mr. Henry R. 
Labouisse and the staff of UNRWA as well as of 
the specialized agencies and of private organiza- 
tions who together provide the assistance for the 
refugees. Finally, the resolution provides for the 
future submission of reports by the Director of the 
Agency. 

The text is simple and contains nothing surpris- 
ing or extreme. I would feel it superfluous on 
my part to discuss it in greater detail. One ele- 
ment, however, warrants a brief comment. Para- 
' graph 7 has been included so that proposals for 
continuation of assistance will be placed before 
the committee at the next Assembly. Over the 
past 2 years the United States informally has 
drawn attention to the need for this. The exact 
means by which proposals are brought to the com- 
mittee is of secondary importance. If, for in- 
stance, the Secretary-General should be prepared 
to look at the operation of UNRWA and its man- 
date and make appropriate proposals, we would 
not, of course, insist on retaining paragraph 7 
in the resolution, and we would welcome an indi- 
cation by the Secretary-General of his views in 
this regard. 

In sponsoring this resolution the United States 
for its part by no means intends to prejudge the 
proposals which it is hoped would be made. We 
envisage that proposals will emerge from a care- 
ful review of all the facts in the situation. The 
United States fully realizes that the refugee prob- 
lem will continue to exist after June 30, 1960. 

The United States furthermore fully expects 
to maintain its interest in the continued welfare 
of the refugees, 

In order further to explain the United States 
position, it should be recalled that the United 
States representative said 1 year ago that a “pri- 
mary responsibility for working out a solution of 
the refugee problem rests with Israel and the 
Arab states. The resolutions of the General As- 
sembly are on the record for their guidance. 
They should always be guided by them. This 
responsibility is a continuing one that the passage 
of nearly 10 years since the problem arose does 
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not lessen.” This expression was repeated by the 
United States in this committee on November 10, 
and it remains the position of the United States. 
[In a further intervention, Mr. Harrison said:] 
Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement made 
by the Secretary-General just now, the United 
States would be willing to delete paragraph 7 of 
the resolution. I do not think it is necessary in 
view of the statement of the Secretary-General 
because, after all, that is all we have sought, an 
examination of the matter in a report. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION: 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 194 (III) of 11 December 1948, 
302 (IV) of 8 December 1949, 393 (V) of 2 December 
1950, 518 (VI) of 26 January 1952, 614 (VII) of 6 No- 
vember 1952, 720 (VIII) of 27 November 1953, 818 (IX) 
of 4 December 1954, 916 (X) of 3 December 1955, 1018 
(XI) of 28 February 1957, and 1191 (XII) of 12 Decem- 
ber 1957, 

Noting the annual report of the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East, and in particular the observations re- 
lating to the expiration of the Agency’s mandate on 30 
June 1960, and noting the report of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Agency, 

Noting with regret that repatriation or compensation 
of the refugees, as provided for in paragraph 11 of reso- 
lution 194 (III), has not been effected, that no substan- 
tial progress has been made in the programme endorsed 
in paragraph 2 of resolution 513 (VI) for the reinte- 
gration of refugees and that, therefore, the situation of 
the refugees continues to be a matter of serious concern, 

Having reviewed the budget prepared by the Director 
and having noted the endorsement thereof by the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Agency, 

Noting with grave concern that contributions to the 
budget are not yet sufficient and that the financial situa- 
tion of the Agency remains serious, 

Recalling that the Agency is a subsidiary organ of the 
United Nations, 

1. Draws the attention of Governments to the pre- 
earious financial position of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East and urges them to consider to what extent they can 
contribute or increase their contributions in order that 
the Agency may carry out relief and rehabilitation pro- 
grammes for the welfare of the refugees; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General, in view of the 
serious financial position of the Agency, to continue, as 
a matter of urgent concern, his special efforts to secure 
the additional financial assistance needed to meet the 


5U.N. doc. A/SPC/L.34; adopted in the Special Politi- 
cal Committee on Dec. 10 by a vote of 44 to 0 with 18 
abstentions and in plenary session (A/Res/1315 (XIII) ) 
on Dec. 12 by a vote of 57 to 0 with 20 abstentions. 
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Agency’s budget and to provide adequate working 
capital ; 

3. Directs the Agency to pursue its programme for 
refugees bearing in mind the response to paragraphs 1 
and 2 above; 

4. Requests the Director of the Agency, without preju- 
dice to paragraph 11 of resolution 194 (III), to plan and 
carry out projects capable of supporting substantial num- 
bers of refugees, and in particular programmes relating 
to education and vocational training; 

5. Requests the host Governments to co-operate fully 
with the Agency and with its personnel and to extend to 
the Agency every appropriate assistance in carrying out 
its functions; 

6. Requests the Agency to continue its consultations 
with the United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine in the best interests of their respective tasks, 
with particular reference to paragraph 11 of resolution 
194 (III); 

7. Expresses its thanks to the Director, Mr. Henry R. 
Labouisse, for the devoted attention he has given to the 
affairs of the Agency and the welfare of the refugees for 
the four years of his incumbency, to the staff of the 
Agency for their continued faithful efforts to carry out 
its mandate, and to the specialized agencies and the many 
private organizations for their valuable and continuing 
work in assisting the refugees; 

8. Requests the Director of the Agency to continue 
to submit the reports referred to in paragraph 21 of 
General Assembly resolution 302 (IV) of 8 December 
1949, as modified by paragraph 11 of General Assembly 
resolution 1018 (XI) of 28 February 1957. 


Fur Seal Commission Approves 
Coordinated Research Plan 


The North Pacific Fur Seal Commission held 
its second annual meeting at Washington, D.C., 
December 8-13. In the course of its deliberations 
the Commission reviewed the results of the 1958 
scientific research programs of the four member 
governments—Canada, Japan, the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, and the United States— 
and approved a coordinated plan for research 
during the 1959 season. 

The Commission, which was established under 
the provisions of the 1957 Interim Convention on 
Conservation of the North Pacific Fur Seals, 
signed at Washington on February 9, 1957, has 
as its major responsibility investigation of the 
fur-seal resources of the North Pacific Ocean. 
The objective of this investigation is to determine 
the measures which will make possible the maxi- 
mum sustainable yield from these resources, with 


* For text, see BuLLETIN of Mar. 4, 1957, p. 376. 
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due regard for their relation to the productivity 
of other living marine resources in the area. In 
accordance with a plan developed by the Com- 
mission at its first meeting, research agencies of 
the four governments are carrying on research 
at sea, while United States scientists carry on re- 
search on the breeding grounds on the Pribilof 
Islands in the eastern Bering Sea and Soviet 
scientists do similar work on the Commander 
Islands in the western Bering Sea and on Robben 
Island in the Okhotsk Sea. The investigations 
are concentrated on dynamics of the fur-seal pop- 
ulations, distribution and migration at sea, feed- 
ing habits, and harvesting methods. 

Investigations at sea will begin in early Feb- 
ruary on both sides of the Pacific. Investigations 
at the rookeries will begin in the early summer 
as the seals arrive at the end of their annual 
migration to the breeding grounds. 

Under the provisions of the interim conven- 
tion, commercial harvesting of seals at sea is pro- 
hibited. All harvesting is done on the breeding 
grounds under the control of the United States 
on the Pribilof Islands and under the control of 
the Soviet Government on Robben Island and the 
Commander Islands. The proceeds of the an- 
nual harvest are shared according to an agreed 
formula among the four governments. 

At the recent meeting the Canadian Commis- 
sioner, George R. Clark, was elected chairman of 
the Commission, to serve through the next annual 
meeting, and Kenjiro Nishimura, the Japanese 
Commissioner, was elected vice chairman. Other 
members of the Commission are Aleksandr A. 
Ishkov for the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and Arnie J. Suomela for the United States. 

It was agreed that the next annual meeting 
would be held at Moscow beginning January 25, 
1960. 


President Designates IMCO 
Public International Organization 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


White House press release dated December 16 


The President has issued an Executive order 
designating the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization as a public international 
organization entitled to the benefits of the Inter- 
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national Organizations Immunities Act of Decem- 
ber 29, 1945. 

The International Organizations Immunities 
Act provides that certain privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities shall be extended to such public 
international organizations as have been desig- 
nated by the President through appropriate Ex- 
ecutive order, and to their officers and employees 
and the representatives of member states to such 
organizations. 

The convention on the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization was drawn up in 
1948* and provided that the organization would 
come formally into existence when 21 states, of 
which 7 must have a total tonnage of at least 1 
million gross tons of shipping, became parties to 
the convention. The United States became a 
party to the convention in 1950. The convention 
came into effect in 1958 when the 21st and 22d 
acceptances were deposited. The organization 
will have its headquarters in London. 

The Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization represents over 50 years of formal 
international attention to the problem of human 
safety at sea. Among the earliest of the inter- 
national organizations established to deal with 
maritime matters was the International Maritime 
Committee created in 1897. 

The basic objectives of the organization are to 
encourage the highest standards of maritime 
safety and efficiency of navigation, as well as to 
provide for intergovernmental cooperation con- 
cerning regulations and practices relating to tech- 
nical matters affecting international shipping. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10795? 


DESIGNATING THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CON- 
SULTATIVE ORGANIZATION AS A PuBLIC INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION ENTITLED To ENJOY CERTAIN PRIVILEGES, 
EXEMPTIONS, AND IMMUNITIES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 1 
of the International Organizations Immunities Act, ap- 
proved December 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 669), and having 
found that the United States participates in the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Organization pur- 
suant to the authority of the Convention on the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Organization to 
which the United States Senate gave its advice and 
consent on June 27, 1950, and which the President rati- 


For text, see BuLtetin of Apr. 18, 1948, p. 499. 
723 Fed. Reg. 9709. 


January 26, 1959 


fied on July 11, 1950 (T. I. A. S. 4044), I hereby desig- 
nate the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization as a public international organization en- 
titled to enjoy the privileges, exemptions, and immunities 
conferred by the International Organizations Immunities 
Act. 

The designation of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization as a public international or- 
ganization within the meaning of the International 
Organizations Immunities Act is not intended to abridge 
in any respect privileges, exemptions, and immunities 
which that organization may have acquired or may ac- 
quire by treaty or congressional action. 


D eon LEM hour 


THE WHITE HovseE, 
December 13, 1958. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization 

The Department of State announced on January 
2 (press release 1) that Millard G. Gamble, a 
shipping executive of New York, has been desig- 
nated chairman of the U.S. delegation to the first 
meeting of the Assembly of the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO), 
scheduled to convene at London, England, 
January 6, 1959. 

Mr. Gamble is one of six delegates to this meet- 
ing appointed by the President on December 24. 
The others are: 


Robert T. Merrill, Shipping Division, Department of 


State 
Clarence G. Morse, Maritime Administrator, Department 


of Commerce 
Richard Parkhurst, consultant, Boston and Maine Rail- 


road 
Claiborne Pell, director, International Fiscal Corporation 
Vice Adm. Alfred C. Richmond, commandant, U.S. Coast 

Guard * 

The Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization, a specialized agency of the United 
Nations in the field of shipping, came into being 
on March 17, 1958. The Organization’s conven- 
tion provides for a General Assembly, a Council, 
and a Maritime Safety Committee. IMCO will 


*¥or a list of additional members of the delegation, see 
press release 1 dated Jan. 2. 
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function as the primary organization to handle 
all shipping problems of intergovernmental con- 
cern within one organization; encourage general 
adoption of the highest practicable standards in 
matters of maritime safety ; encourage removal of 
all forms of discriminatory action and restrictions 
affecting international shipping; provide for 
intergovernmental exchange of international 
shipping information; and consider matters con- 
cerning unfair shipping practices. This first 
meeting of the Assembly will be largely organiza- 
tional. The Council and a Provisional Maritime 
Safety Committee will meet concurrently with the 
IMCO Assembly. 

The 25 members of IMCO are: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Burma, Canada, China, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom, and United States. 


Specialized Committee of the 21 American Republics 


The Department of State announced on Jan- 
uary 8 (press release 17) that meetings of a Spe- 
cialized Committee of the 21 American Republics 
began on that day at the Pan American Union 
at Washington. This Committee is charged with 
the task of negotiating and drafting an agreement 
for an inter-American financial institution. It is 
expected that a final act embodying the agreement 
will be signed at the end of the meeting. 

The Specialized Committee has been convoked 
by the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil pursuant to resolution XVIII adopted by the 
Economic Conference of the Organization of 
American States, held at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
in August-September 1957. The communique of 
the informal meeting of American Foreign Min- 
isters at Washington, September 23-24, 1958, 
recommended that this Specialized Committee be 
convoked as soon as possible. 

The U.S. representative on this Specialized 
Committee is T. Graydon Upton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Alternate representatives 
are Charles W. Adair, Jr., director, Office of In- 
ternational Financial and Development Affairs, 
Department of State, and George H. Willis, di- 


+ For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 1958, p. 574. 
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rector, Office of International Finance, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury.” 





TREATY INFORMATION 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Whaling 


International whaling convention and schedule of whaling 
regulations. Signed at Washington December 2, 1946. 
Entered into force November 10, 1948. TIAS 1849. 
Notification of withdrawal: Netherlands, December 31, 

1958. Effective June 30, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


China 


Agreement regarding the ownership and use of local 
currency repayments made by China to the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Taipei December 24, 1958. Entered into force Decem- 
ber 24, 1958. 


Finland 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Helsinki Decem- 
ber 30, 1958. Entered into force December 30, 1958. 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of February 21, 1958 (TIAS 3996). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Washington December 29 and 31, 
1958. Entered into force January 2, 1959. 


United Arab Republic 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709). 
Signed at Cairo December 24, 1958. Entered into force 
December 24, 1958. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement relating to the extension to certain British 
territories of the income tax convention of April 16, 
1945, as modified (TIAS 1546, 3165, and 4124). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Washington August 19, 1957 
and December 3, 1958. Entered into force December 3, 
1958. TIAS 4141. 

Notification by United Kingdom of completion of meas- 
ures necessary to give effect to agreement in: Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, December 30, 
1958. 

Agreement for the establishment and operation of a 
rawinsonde observation station on Jamaica and on 
Grand Cayman Island. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Washington December 30, 1958. Entered into force 
December 30, 1958. 


*For a list of other members of the U.S. delegation, 
see press release 17 dated Jan. 8. 
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Yugoslavia 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchanges of notes. Signed at Belgrade Decem- 
ber 22, 1958. Entered into force December 22, 1958. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











U.S. Reopens Consulate at Brazzaville 


The Department of State announced on January 8 
(press release 18) that the United States reopened its 
consulate at Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa, on 
January 1, 1959. The consulate has all of French 
Equatorial Africa, including the autonomous Republics 
of Gabon, Middle Congo, Ubangi-Shari, and Chad, within 
its consular jurisdiction. Francis N. Magliozzi is the 
consul in charge. 


Designations 


Wendell B. Coote as Deputy Executive Director, Bu- 
reau of African Affairs, effective December 28. 

John Dorman as Deputy Director, Office of Dependent 
Area Affairs, effective January 5. 

William M. Gibson as Director, Office of International 
Conferences, effective January 1. 





PUBLICATIONS 








Department Publishes Analysis 
of Soviet Note on Berlin 


Press release 7 dated January 7 


The State Department on January 7 released 
an analysis of the Soviet note of November 27, 
1958, on Berlin, declaring the communication to 
be an attempt to rewrite history “by omission and 
by distortion.” 

The State Department analysis is a factual ac- 
count of developments prior, during, and after 


1The Soviet Note on Berlin: An Analysis, Department 
of State publication 6757, for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; price 25 cents. For text of the Soviet note, 
see BULLETIN of Jan, 19, 1959, p. 81. 


January 26, 1959 


World War II which led to the present status 
of Berlin. It makes the point that the people 
of Germany, wherever and whenever they have 
had an opportunity to express a free choice, have 
rejected communism. 

Tracing the historical record, the publication 
documents the fact that prior to World War II 
the United States, Great Britain, and France 
did much to discourage Nazi aggression, while 
the Soviet Union was engaged in many activities 
which tended to encourage Hitler’s military am- 
bitions. These activities included not only the 
furnishing of arms but the concluding of nu- 
merous economic agreements. Pronouncements of 
Soviet leaders during the prewar period are 
quoted to show that they attempted to further 
their own ends by temporizing with Nazi Ger- 
many and that it was not until the Nazis actually 
attacked the Soviet Union that their attitude 
changed. 

The publication points out that many agree- 
ments were arrived at while Russia was allied 
with the Western powers but that, instead of im- 
plementing these agreements in the postwar pe- 
riod, the U.S.S.R. proceeded to carry out its own 
plans for Communist expansion in Eastern Eu- 
rope and prevented or delayed wherever possible 
the actions of the Western powers to promote 
economic recovery in Germany and all of Europe. 

Before the Potsdam Protocol was signed in 
1945, the analysis points out, the U.S.S.R. began 
its efforts to turn Germany into a satellite of the 
Soviet Union. The outline and organization for 
Soviet policies in Germany in the military and 
political spheres was accomplished even before 
the victorious powers could meet to discuss their 
plans and to agree on implementing the stated 
principles of the wartime coalition. 

An appendix contains the official statements 
of the United States on the Berlin question, in- 
cluding the legal status of the city, plus other 
official statements of the Western powers and of 
NATO on the Berlin question. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Mutual Security in Action—Thailand. Pub. 6733. Far 
Eastern Series 78. 10 pp. 5¢. 
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A fact sheet describing the mutual security program in 
Thailand, along with basic data about the country and 


its people. 


Toward A Common Goal—A Program for Economic De- 
velopment. Pub. 6734. Economic Cooperation Series 47. 
14 pp. Limited distribution. 


An address made by President Eisenhower before the 
Colombo Plan meeting at Seattle, Washington, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1958, stressing the importance of a common goal 
and the ways and means to achieve it for all the countries 
concerned. 


ee Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4105. 14 pp. 


Agreement, with memoranda of understanding, between 
the United States of America and HEcuador—Signed at 
Quito June 30, 1958. Entered into force June 30, 1958. 


— Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4107. 10 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement, with memorandum of understanding and ex- 
change of notes, between the United States of America and 
India—Signed at Washington September 26, 1958. En- 
tered into force September 26, 1958. 


Annual and Progressive Reduction in Japanese Expendi- 
tures Under Article XXV 2 (b) of the Administrative 
Agreement of February 28, 1952. TIAS 4109. 9pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Japan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tokyo August 12, 
1958. Entered into force August 12, 1958. 


Amendments to the Constitution of the Siviiailonad 
Rice Commission. TIAS 4110. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Between the United States of America and Other Gov- 
ernments—Adopted at the fourth session of the Inter- 
national Rice Commission at Tokyo, October 11-19, 1954. 
Approved by a resolution adopted November 18, 1955, at 
the eighth session of the Conference of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, held at Rome. 
Enter2d into force November 18, 1955. 


Development Loan Fund—Use of Turkish Currency Re- 
payments. TIAS 4111. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ankara Septem- 
ber 6, 1958. Entered into force September 6, 1958. 


Financing Certain Educational Exchange Programs. 
TIAS 4112. 5pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Chile, amending agreement of March 31, 1955. Exchange 


of notes—Signed at Santiago August 18 and September 
17, 1958. Entered into force September 17, 1958. 


Development Assistance. TIAS 4113. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Lebanon. Hxchange of notes—Signed at Beirut Septem- 
ber 2 and 3, 1958. Entered into force September 3, 1958. 


United States Educational Commission in the United 
Kingdom—aAdditional Financial Contributions. TIAS 
4114. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at London September 22, 1958. 
Entered into force September 22, 1958. 


Parcel Post—Exchanges Between the United States and 
Papua and New Guinea. TIAS 4115. 24 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement and reguiations of execution between the 
United States of America and Australia—Signed at Can- 
berra May 22, 1958, and at Washington June 20, 1958. 
Entered into force October 1, 1958. 


United States Educational Foundation in Thailand. 
TIAS 4116. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Thailand, amending agreement of July 1, 1950, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Bangkok Sep- 
tember 12, 1958. Entered into force September 12, 1958. 


Loan of Vessels to Turkey. TIAS 4117. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ankara October 
14, 1958. Entered into force October 14, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4118. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Peru, amending agreement of April 9, 1958. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Lima September 10 and 12, 1958. En- 
tered into force September 12, 1958. 


Commission for Educational Exchange. 
pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Spain—Signed at Madrid October 16, 1958. Entered into 
force October 16, 1958. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. 
¢ 


TIAS 4120. 10 


TIAS 4121. 3 pp. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ghana. Exchange of notes—Signed at Accra Septem- 
ber, 30, 1958. Entered into force September 30, 1958. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: January 5-11 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to January 5 which appear 
in this issue of the ButietiIn are Nos. 775 and 
779 of December 29, 1 of January 2, and 4 of 
January 3. 


No. Date Subject 


*6 1/5 ICA institute, 2d session. 
1/7 The Soviet Note on Berlin: An Analysis. 
1/7 Dreier: protocol to IAIAS convention. 
Development loan to Iran. 
U.S.-Canada Committee on Trade and 
Economic Affairs. 
Educational exchange (Uruguay). 
Educational exchange (India). 
Educational exchange (Guatemala). 
Recognition of new Cuban Government. 
Educational exchange (Yugoslavia). 
DLF loan to Yugoslavia. 
Deiegation to OAS special committee 
(rewrite). 
Reopening of consulate at Brazzaville, 
French Equatorial Africa (rewrite). 
Hanes sworn in. 
New Malayan Ambassador to U.S. 
named. 
Dulles: 50th anniversary of boundary 
waters treaty with Canada. 
Educational exchange (Ecuador). 
Educational exchange (Guatemala). 
Educational exchange (Latin America). 
Frondizi itinerary. 
Panamanian territorial waters. 


1/9 
1/10 


1/10 


1/10 
1/10 
1/10 
1/10 
1/10 


*Not printed. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Soviet Note on Berlin: 
An Analysis 


On November 27, 1958, the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics handed the United States Ambassador in Moscow 
a communication relating to Berlin. 

Similar notes were given by the Soviet Government to the Am- 
bassadors of France, the United Kingdom, and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

In essence the Soviet notes demanded that the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France abandon West Berlin. 

Declaring the communication to be an attempt to rewrite history 
“by omission and by distortion,” the Department of State has issued 
this analysis of the Soviet note, calling attention to the more im- 
portant Soviet omissions and correcting the more obvious distortions. 
The analysis is a factual account of developments prior to, during, 
and after World War II which led to the present status of Berlin. 

An appendix contains the official statements of the United States 
on the Berlin question, including the legal status of the city, plus 
other official statements of the Western powers and of NATO on the 
Berlin question. 


Publication 6757 
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